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THOMAS CARLYLE. 


That silence which Carlyle so frequently commended 
might be more becoming at the present time* than any 
speech concerning him. But the fact that his “ golden gos- 
pel of silence has been compressed into thirty fine volumes ” 
permits us to appeal from his dictum to his example, and to 
allow ourselves those “ delights of admiration,” which ever 
seemed to him so honorable to human nature. Here was 
the most active force of English literature in the nineteenth 
century, and by all odds the most striking personality. One 
may be in some doubt as to the degree of Carlyle’s future 
influence, the extent to which his writings will be read. 
Their positive virtues are immense; but positive virtues are 
not enough to insure perpetual interest, when they are asso- 
ciated with defects equally positive, as they are here. This 
style, so rough, so cragged, so tumultuous, abounding in 
parentheses, in remote allusions, in jaw-breaking names and 





*The Sunday following Carlyle’s death. These pages were written to speak, and 
I have retained their original directness. 
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phrases,— this style is a premium upon men’s swift forget- 
fulness. Future compilers of the “Curiosities of Litera- 
ture” will find a place for Sartor Resartus as for Burton’s 
Anatomy of Melancholy ; but that many readers will return 
to it from generation to generation, this is by no means 
certain. The certainty is quite the other way. Is this a 
disparaging judgment of the book? Not necessarily. “ Un- 
less a grain of corn fall into the ground and die, it abideth 
alone; but, if it die, it bringeth forth much fruit.” There 
are books which have little or no capacity for survival, for 
one reason or another, which have such a vigorous imme- 
diate operation that the amount of influence they exert is 
greater than that of many others whose classic smoothness 
enables them to slip along into indefinite futurity. One 
thing is certain: that, if many things that Carlyle has writ- 
ten are not read for many years to come, the non-readers 
will cheat themselves out of a world of unique enjoyment, 
of formless poetry, of religious inspiration. Some of you 
know Carlyle much better than I do myself. You remem- 
ber the excitement, the enthusiasm, that attended the first 
appearance of Sartor Resartus. You remember how many 
fell to imitating the eccentricities of his style, mistaking the 
contortions of the sibyl for her inspiration.* But, to those 
of you who were born too late for this experience, I would 
say that there are hundreds of new novels, thousands of new 
poems, acres of new magazines and daily papers that you 
can better be unmindful of than of Carlyle’s biographical 
essays, his Burns especially, or his Heroes and Hero- Worship, 
or his Life of John Sterling, Cromwell's Letters and Speeches, 
and his French Revolution. And, while it must be con- 
fessed that no tougher granite than Sartor Resartus was 
ever quarried, its hardest quartz has in it nuggets of such 
pure gold that all the labor of disengaging these from their 
reluctant matrix is a hundred times repaid. 

Whatever shall be the fortune of his writings in the fut- 





*Of noble imitators, more or less conscious, Carlyle has had his share. See the 
prose writings of Arthur Hugh Clough and Motley’s Introduction to his Dutch Re- 
public. Froude and Kingsley, so sensitive to his thought, are less sensitive to his 
style. a 
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ure, it is not to be doubted that he has added to the company 
of literary immortals a figure of abounding interest. -Think 
what we will of the genius or talent of modern literary men, 
do we not sometimes find ourselves regretting that they are 
so decent, so respectable, so free from eccentricity, so much 
like other folk? They are better to live with on this 
account, but they are not so interesting to read about. They 
are not characters. This is the rule: Carlyle is the excep- 
tion. English literature has had no character more strongly 
emphasized than he. Dr. Johnson, of whom he thought so 
much, with whom he had so much in common,— the rough 
bark and the sweet kernel,— must henceforth divide with 
him the honors. His title, Ursa Major, will belong to Car- 
lyle; and hereafter he will be the Ursa Minor, only the 
lesser bear. You all know what a passionate fondness 
Carlyle had for Johnson. He is the subject of his finest 
study, the Burns only excepted. But his interest is en- 
tirely in the man. And it is as if he were unconsciously 
determined to add to our inheritance a personality which, 
like that of Johnson, should command the interest of suc- 
ceeding generations, let them regard his writings as they 
would. He has done this. If only he could have had his 
Boswell! But let us hope that his Boswell’s name is legion, 
and that from the storehouse of his memory a goodly num- 
ber of literary and social judgments, more or less startling, 
will be brought to light. 

The contribution of Scotland to the literature of Great 
Britain and the world should make the heart of every 
Scotchman swell with honest pride. An area so contracted 
has not borne a crop so ample anywhere else except in 
Greece and Palestine. And the crop has been as various in 
quality as it has been ample in quantity. Of novelists, she 
has given us Sir Walter, easily first so far in this wide realm ; 
of poets, Burns, — whose laurels only Shakspere may dis- 
pute in modern times,— and Scott again, whose rank is with 
the best ; of preachers, Chalmers and Irving, towering above 
all their contemporaries; of historians, two of the great last 
century triumvirate, Robertson and Hume; in political econ- 
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omy, Adam Smith, almost “the first that ever burst into that 
silent sea,” and incomparably the greatest of his kind. Then, 
too, there is a host of lesser names,— great save in compar- 
ison with the greatest: Smollett, novelist and historian ; 
Thomson, the poet of the Seasons, great as the herald of a 
new and better time than that of Pope and Dryden ; Camp- 
bell, and Wilson of the Ambrosial Nights; and Jeffrey of 
the Edinburgh Review ; and Mackintosh, at once statesman 
and philosopher and historian. But it is in the department 
of philosophy that Scotland has attained the most command- 
ing reputation. Even Locke is second as an influence to 
Hume, to whom Reid and Stewart and Hamilton succeeded, 
and James Mill, the father of John Stuart Mill, who was 
therefore, like Macaulay, Scotch but for the accident of 
birth. And this, too, was the case, but at one more remove, 
with Sir Isaac Newton, whose name in science is above all 
names; and Immanuel Kant, solitary in his renown among 
the metaphysicians. There is now added to this list of hon- 
orable names that of Thomas Carlyle. Him it is hard to 
classify. He has touched literature at many points. He 
has summed up the various aptitudes of his race. He has 
been philosopher, historian, and poet; not writing many 
verses, but frequently emitting the lyrical ery, and finding 
epical grandeur easy for his pen. To Sydney Smith’s denial 
of humor to Scotchmen, he has furnished for disproof in his 
own person a humor so gigantic that Sydney Smith’s can 
walk between its legs without stooping or touching. But 
Burns and Scott and hundreds more had settled this ques- 
tion before the coming of Carlyle. 

I shall attempt no biographical sketch of him. Even if 
the materials were at hand, another time and place would 
be more appropriate than now and heré. But it may be 
well to remind ourselves that he was born in Dumfriesshire, 
which is on the English border, in 1795; that he was a 
school-teacher side by side with Edward Irving; that his 
early studies were intended to make him a preacher ;— and 
a preacher he has always been,— literature his church, and 
the whole English-speaking world his congregation ; — that 
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his first publication was a translation of Legendre’s Geom- 
etry, in which he exhausted all his fondness for this science, 
and was never geometrical again. His first notable literary 
production was a life of Schiller, in which the style so char- 
acteristic of his later years hardly exists in germ. The 
germ is evidently present, but developed only a little, in 
the essay on Burns and the other essays written from 1825 
to 1830. During these years, he was living in Craigenput- 
toch, a wee bit of estate that Jeannie Welsh had brought to 
him in marriage. Here, happy in her love as such a man 
could be, “surrounded with sea-mews and rough-woolled 
sheep,” watching the eddying vapor gather round some 
Schreckhorn and flow down “like a mad witch’s hair,” he 
performed the bulk of that service which, if he had per- 
formed no other, would have earned him the most honorable 
and grateful recollection, the introduction of Great Britain 
to the incalculable riches of the German mind. Others had 
dabbled in the German language and literature a little at 
that time. Sir Walter Scott had translated Goethe’s Goetz 
von Berlichingen in 1799. But the function of Carlyle was 
to make the whole body of German literature his own, and 
then to recommend it to the English public in a series of 
essays, sparkling with intelligence and alive with sympathy, 
and to reinforce his claim. with a series of translations, in- 
cluding Wilhelm Meister. I have never been able to under- 
stand the admiration of Carlyle, himself so homely and 
virile, for this compound of dirty realism and insipid alle- 
gory, for all the richness of its isolated phrases, and the 
poems which in Carlyle’s translation have lost nothing of 
their original force and beauty.* The actions and reactions 


*Carlyle’s admiration for Wilhelm Meister did not decline with his advancing 
years. In his “ Inaugural Address”’ at Edinburgh, in 1866, the sanest and sweetest 
of his later writings, he says : ‘‘ It is one of Goethe’s last books, written when he was 
an old man, above seventy years of age: I think one of the most beautiful he ever 
wrote; full of meek wisdom, of intellect and piety, which is found to be strangely 
illuminative, and very touching by those of us who have eyes to discern ard hearts 
to feelit.” Speaking of the second part of Wilhelm Meister, he says, “I have often 
said there are some ten pages of that which, if ambition had been my only rule, 
I would rather have written, been able to write, than have written all the bocks that 
have appeared since I came into the world.” The pages meant are those concerning 
the Three Reverences. The third of these, “for that which is beneath us,’”’ Goethe 
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of national literature afford a most engaging object of 
study. Read in Buckle’s History of Civilization how Locke 
and Newton inoculated the French mind with their ideas. 
They furnished the virus, and Voltaire acted as physician- 
general to the whole of France, and scattered everywhere 
the germs of the new science and philosophy. But he had 
many aiders and abettors in his work in comparison with 
Carlyle in his attempt to inoculate the English mind with 
German thought. But Carlyle had little need of help. He 
was quite equal to the task, he brought to it a sympathy so 
perfect and an industry so unexampled. The debt to Ger- 
many which England thus contracted has been well repaid. 
Not well, Carlyle would say, because in “ Beaver Science,” 
as he was fain to call the physical science of Darwin and 
Huxley. No other men of this generation are throned so 
high as these in the regard of German thinkers at the 
present time. 

It was in company with the sea-mews and rough-woolled 
sheep of Craigenputtoch that Sartor Resartus, too, was 
written; and, with a view to furthering its publication, he 
went up to London, where the book was published serially 
(1831-2), and where he occupied for nearly fifty years the 
same house, humbly sufficient for his various uses. Sartor 
Resartus is the most irregular, incoherent, parenthetic, and 
chaotic piece of literary work that Carlyle ever devised. 
Tristram Shandy is hardly a whit more discursive and in- 
consequent. But nowhere else has Carlyle expressed him- 
self with so much force and beauty. Toiling wearily over 
these jagged cliffs, and floundering through these morasses 
of unfathomable verbal mire, we come upon many a flower 
of exquisite beauty, and many a broad expanse of earth and 
heaven opens to our view. As Bishop Berkeley began a 
treatise with tar-water, and ended it with the Trinity, so 
Carlyle, beginning with “The Tailor Patched,” leads on to 


esteemed the soul of Christianity. But with this reverence the soul of Carlyle seems 
to have been only very faintly touched, and less and less as he grew old. His was the 
pagan reverence, as Goethe esteemed it, for that which is above us. Judged by his 
own standard, adopted from Goethe, the Christianity of Carlyle was an inapprecia- 
ble quantity. ' 
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the Infinities and Immensities. It is a treatise on clothes, 
but it deals not alone with such as man covers his‘ body 
with, and his social nakedness,— institutions of Church and 
State,— but also with that garment of flesh which a man 
wears “under all those woolrags, and which is contextured 
in the loom of heaven”; and also, yet again, with that 
garment which the Time Spirit is forever weaving for the 
Infinite Spirit. Indeed, we may imagine that the first sug- 
gestion of this book and of its highest purpose came from 
the couplet of Goethe in Faust, the song of the Earth Spirit, 
which Carlyle has himself translated :— 


“ Thus at the roaring loom of Time I ply, 
And weave for God the Garment thou dost see him by.” 


This is the central thought of Sartor Resartus: that all 
Nature and Humanity are but the Garment, the appearance, 
of the Infinite Reality which we call God. Upon the moral 
side, the teachings of the book are: that man attains to 
peace of mind and heart not through fruitless and vain spec- 
ulations in regard to the nature of the ultimate reality, but 
through the blessedness of labor, honestly and bravely done. 
“This is the Everlasting Yea, wherein all contradiction is 
solved; wherein whoso walks and works, it is well with him.” 

Not seldom in the progress of ideas has the poet been the 
prophet of those results which the science of a later day has 
slowly reasoned out. Here was a case in point. The ten- 
dency of all our deeper science and philosophy since the 
appearance of Sartor Resartus has been to confirm the doc- 
trine of Carlyle. His Infinite Reality is Spencer’s Absolute 
Substance. Matter as something crude and dead has disap- 
peared in the course of scientific exposition. What we call 
matter is everywhere seen to be an appearance largely made 
up of our subjective apprehensions, and what it is in itself 
no man yet knoweth or can know. “No man hath seen 
God at any time,” said Jesus. It is as true of matter as of 
God. And the materialism against which Carlyle flung him- 
self so manfully has not in science a pin’s head area to 
stand upon. Again, the Infinite Reality of Carlyle is as 
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unknowable as the Absolute of Spencer. Carlyle is never 
knowing about God. He never shuts him up in any defini- 
tion. His idea is that of Joubert, “It is easy enough to 
believe in God, if we are not asked to define him.” I find 
his disposition much. too strong to make the unsearchable- 
ness of God the source and ground of reverence and adora- 
tion. It is because all that I do know is so wonderful that 
the illimitable unknown delivers itself upon my mind with 
such an awe-inspiring music. And yet one more particular 
in which our latest science has said a loud Amen to Carlyle’s 
poetical philosophy of fifty years‘ago. Carlyle was pos- 
sessed with the idea of organic development as opposed to 
manufacture as the method of nature, the method of history, 
the method of God. He praised Napoleon for saying to his 
generals, “ Who made all this?” waving a histrionic gesture 
at the stars; but he knew well enough that it was not any 
of it made. He had not read in vain the writings of Herder 
and Goethe, those palzo-evolutionists who anticipated Dar- 
win and Spencer with an organic conception of the world. 

He had read Goethe’s “Gott und Welt,” and asked with 
_— “ What were the God who sat outside to scan 

The spheres that ’neath His finger circling ran? 


God dwells within, and moves the world and moulds, 
Himself and Nature in one form enfolds.” * 


Carlyle’s philosophy of clothes did not disguise the fact that 
the world-clothing of the Deity is not manufactured like a 
man’s, but woven out of his own substance, like the sea- 
mew’s of Galloway. All of Carlyle’s deep thinking and his 
deeper feeling on this score was anticipatory of the reasoned 
results of science at the present time. He did not under- 
stand the men of science, but they understood him: “ that 
hero of the intellect,” said Tyndall, “who might have been 
a hero in the field; that strong and earnest soul, who has 
made every soul of like nature in these islands his debtor.” 





*“ Was wir’ ein Gott der nur von aussen steisse 
Im Kreis das All am Finger laufen leisse! 
Ihm ziemt’s, die Welt im Innern zu bewegen, 
Natur in Sich, Sich in Natur zu hegen.” 
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And so it happens that I find the principal value of Sartor 
Resartus at the present time in the. confirmation which its 
immense religiousness brings to my conviction, that our 
modern science and philosophy lack nothing of poetry and 
religion but the poetic and religious genius that shall pene- 
trate to their essential meanings, and embody them in poetic 
and religious phrase. If, scorning science ere yet its grand- 
est victories had been won, Carlyle could chant so brave a 
psalm, inspired by its most modern implications, what might 
not a new Carlyle accomplish in these latter days, who 
should take up into himself all of those reasoned results of 
science which have signalized the last half-century and, 
penetrating to their deepest import, translate them into 
terms of feeling and imagination! And he will come. Yes, 
he will come. Almost I seem to hear the herald-trumpets 
that prepare his way. 

Sartor Resartus was evolved for the most part out of 
the writer’s inner consciousness. His next great work, 
The French Revolution, required a wholly different method. 
Into whatever airiness of spire and pinnacle it might finally 
develop, and into whatever wild excess of architectural 
design, the foundations for such a structure had to be laid 
broad and deep in studies of incalculable patience. The 
man was equal to the need. Centuries ago perfervidum in- 
genium Scotorum, the passionate ardor of the Scottish mind, 
was a European proverb. Of this passionate ardor he 
was a conspicuous example, but it was united in him with 
an infinite capacity for taking pains. He dearly loved a 
fact; and, to unearth one, he would take no end of trouble. 
And so it happens that his biographies and histories, although 
so fluid in their form, so episodical, so discursive, are monu- 
ments of patient industry and nice research. 

The French Revolution was a subject exactly in line with 
Carlyle’s most characteristic thought and sentiment. His 
hatred of all shams found in the France of 1789 abundance of 
material on which to wreak its energy,—a sham monarchy, 
a sham aristocracy, a sham religion. He makes it plain 
enough that the Revolution was prepared by the blind fool- 

38 
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ishness and intolerable selfishness of the old régime. What 
he does not make so plain is that the Revolution was worth 
all that it cost, September massacres included. He is not 
sentimental about these same massacres. Such massacres as 
Austerlitz and Waterloo are quite as hateful in his eyes, 
though dignified with the name of battles. The break-up 
of the old régime was cheap at any price. To be absorbed 
by the misfortunes of a few ecclesiastics, whose death or 
degradation redeemed one-half the soil of France from eccle- 
siastical misuse and in a single’ bishopric emancipated forty 
thousand serfs from a condition more intolerable than that 
of the beasts that perish, this, in the felicitous phrase of 
Thomas Paine, was to “pity the plumage and forget the 
dying bird.” The relics of feudality in England are incon- 
siderable in comparison with those with which France was 
encumbered in 1789. But, if they cannot be extirpated by 
constitutional measures, I am by no means sure that an 
English Revolution, as harsh in its methods as the French 
Revolution of 1789 and 1793, would be too much to pay 
for the destruction of a system intolerable in its support of 
vested wrong. 
“ And statesmen at her council met, 
Who knew the seasons, when to take 


Occasion by the hand, and make 
The bounds of freedom wider yet.” 


God grant that this may be so true that England’s coming 
revolution may be accomplished without the sacrifice of a 
single life! But in one way or another it is sure to come.* 

Carlyle’s French Revolution lacks nothing but poetic form 
to be the greatest modern epic. Is it not this without the 
form of verse? The essence of poetry is everywhere 
present. And what picture there is as well as poetry! He 
has a marvellous faculty for making any scene or person or 
event present to us. After reading him, we can hardly con- 


*Since writing this, 1 have read the Marquis of Blandford’s article on “‘ The 
Breaking up of the Land Monopoly,” in the February number of the Nineteenth 
Century. If the Marquis of Blandford were «a good represeutative of the English 
aristocracy, the impending revolution would be as peaceable as the diurnal revolution 
of the earth. 
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vince ourselves that we have not seen Cromwell and Fred- 
erick the Great. We are in danger of startling thé com- 
pany at table with some such outbreak as, “The last time 
I saw Robert Burns,” or, “ As I was walking down Fleet 
Street one night, with Dr. Johnson.” Persons who are new 
to the history of the French Revolution must have some 
other history very different from Carlyle’s for text, and read 
his for commentary. 

Heroes and Hero- Worship, published in 1840, is the book 
by which Carlyle is better known than any other. It is the 
most popular and intelligible of all his writings, except 
some of the essays. Its ideas are those by which he is best 
known: that great men are the great historic forces; that 
admiration of great men is the highest worship possible ; 
that subjection to the will of great men is the whole duty of 
all the smaller ones. Carlyle returned to these ideas again 
and again, in his Cromwell's Letters and Speeches, in his 
Past and Present, in his Latter-Day Pamphlets. His first 
presentation of them was grand and noble and poetic. His 
later presentation was sometimes coarse and brutal. The 
value of his work in this direction seems to me to lie far 
more in what is incidental than in what is consciously in- 
tended. The importance of great men as historic forces 
can hardly be exaggerated, if the importance of little men 
is equally insisted on and the importance of the great man’s 
antecedents and environment. The admiration of great 
men is an important factor in all moral education. Subjec- 
tion of ourselves to the great men of our own time is well 
enough, if we can only be certain who the great ones are, 
and can get them elected senators and presidents, and made 
prime ministers and kings by constitutional methods. But 
Carlyle’s government by the best, the best to be selected 
by whatever excellent lady or miserable “ forked radish ” 
happens for the time being to be occupying an hereditary 
throne, is positively silly. The English people are wiser 
than the English queen. Who does not know that her 
aristos, her best man in England at the present time, is not 
Gladstone, but Beaconsfield, or, as Carlyle names him, * he 
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they call Dizzy,” “a clever conscious juggler,” “a superlative 
Hebrew conjurer ” ? 

Nevertheless, in Carlyle’s Heroes and Hero- Worship and in 
his various amplifications of his worship of greatness, there 
is much that is valuable, suggestive, and inspiring. He has 
made for us a gallery of speaking portraits. He has pene- 
trated to the essential quality of a number of remarkable 
men. He is not at all times equally successful. He is suc- 
cessful with Burns, for example: he is not successful with 
Voltaire. He lays all his stress on Voltaire’s persiflage, not 
on “his passion for justice, his indefatigable humanity, his 
splendid energy in intellectual production, his righteous 
hatred of all superstition.” Pursuing the same method with 
Burns, he would have laid all his stress upon his drinking 
and incontinence and thriftless ways. But what he does is 
to insist that, spite of all these things, there was in Burns a 
sincerity, a humanity, an insight, and a tenderness that con- 
stitute his value for us, and that will be forever admirable. 
Coming of Calvinistic stock and marrying a lineal descend- 
ant of John Knox, Carlyle was singularly free from the 
Puritan habit of measuring men exclusively and finally by 
their conformity to a definite social standard of morality. 
He saw that many good men are good for nothing, and that 
many bad men, or at least very faulty men, are fountains of 
immeasurable use and joy. 

But, as the years went by, the hero-worship of Carlyle 
fell off immensely in its quality. It became more and more 
a worship of brute strength, of coarse, material successes, of 
blood and iron. Cromwell was worthy of his pantheon. 
But how about Dr. Francia, the dictator of Paraguay? And 
how about Frederick of Prussia, whom another has described 
as “the most truculent ruffian that ever sat upon a modern 
throne ; an absolute savage in taste and temper ; often half- 
mad and constantly quite drunk ; forever and in every rela- 
tion of life, trampling upon justice, decency, kindness, and 
natural affection”? He became a worshipper of force, of 
iron will pressing remorselessly to its goal and trampling 
down whatever persons or rights came in its way. Carlyle 
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will have no hero who is not successful. He does not cry, 
with Whitman, “ Honor to those who have failed!” He 
cries, with those who taunted Jesus upon Calvary, “If thou 
be the Son of God, come down from the cross.” His gods, 
his sons of God, his heroes, are not crucified. Sedan spoiled 
Napoleon III. for his pantheon, and Grant and Sherman 
spoiled Jefferson Davis. He will have no heroes that are 
not stormful and dramatic. A Cavour regenerating Italy, a 
Francis Déak regenerating Hungary,— what has he to do 
with these, who saw that LAw, established in justice and 
administered with prudence, and not an intelligent or 
even a benevolent despot, is the only surety of order and 
national well-being? Carlyle is forever sounding the praise 
of order. But the means to this great end is never Law 
with him, but an imperious will. That reverence for Law 
which is generally so characteristic of the English nature, 
and has been so central to the stability and development of 
the English nation, was represented on this man’s phreno- 
logical chart by an immense concavity, signifying a total 
absence of the thing. 

But something sadder than anything that I have named 
so far resulted from Carlyle’s will-worship, his deification of 
mere force and power. He came to despise all weakness. 
In Sartor Resartus, he could love men for their sufferings 
and even for their sins. But, in his later writings, the tone 
is everywhere that of Swift’s Jupiter: “ I damn such fools.” 
“ Ultra-materialism, ultra-brutalism,” he called the doctrines 
of the Spiritualists. But what ultra-brutalism of modern 
thinking is so brutal and so ultra as his “ Nigger Question,” 
his curses heaped upon the criminal class, as if they had 
made their own vice-generating brains, his admiration of 
Governor Eyre, his contempt for the lower classes of the 
English population? What monstrous sentences are here! 
And, in his “ American [liad in a Nutshell,” what judicial 
blindness,— reducing our anti-slavery conflict to the resolve 
of Northern men to beat out the brains of Southern men, if 
they insisted on hiring their service for life instead of for a 
shorter term! Service for life, called slavery, he insisted 
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was the Heaven-appointed condition of the Negro,— the 
“Nigger,” as it pleased his brutalism to designate him 
always. Let him prove lazy or rebellious, and his master 
must lash him into industry and obedience. But one must 
go to his own pages to know how coarse and cruel he could 
be. ‘Mark it, my diabolical friends,” he says, addressing 
the victims of hereditary vice and crime, “I mean to lay 
leather on the backs of you, collars round the necks of you, 
and will teach you, after the example of the gods, that this 
world is not yours, or glad to see you init.” A little of 
that “ Beaver Science” which he so much despised would 
have suggested to him a very different tone from this. 

How then? Shall we play the priest and Levite to these 
later writings of Carlyle? Shall we pass by upon the other 
side, and stop our ears against their mournful cry? I should 
say not. If our democracy, if our philanthropy, cannot 
dare such criticism to do its worst, they are not good for 
much. And Carlyle can never be utterly unwise. There is 
frequently a soul of truth in his most extravagant nonsense 
and hyperbole. There are oases in the desert. His device 
for getting the best men at the top is lame enough. But on 
the necessity of getting them there he does not insist too 
much. “If,” he says, “amid the thickest welter of sur- 
rounding gluttony and baseness, and what must be reckoned 
bottomless anarchy from shore to shore, there be found no 
man, no small but invincible minority of men, capable of 
keeping themselves free from all that, and of living a heroi- 
cally human life, while the millions around them are living 
a mere beaverish and dog-like one, then truly all hope is 
gone.” No, not quite all. Justice can so be organized in 
law that, even when for statesmen we have bosses all around, 
the hypocrisy, which is the homage that their vice pays to 
virtue, shall stand us in good stead. Let us seek out the best, 
and make them our rulers, if we can; but first, last, and 
always let us seek to organize justice in law, and then in the 
evil day, when our governors and senators give up to party 
what was meant for mankind, and conceive of government 
only as a device for manufacturing and distributing unlim- 
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ited governmental pap, we shall not be altogether at their 
mercy. ; 

If I could have but one volume of the thirty that Carlyle 
has written to prove that “silence is the eternal duty of man,” 
I have little doubt that it would be his Life of John Sterling. 
It is one of the best of the innumerable biographies that 
have so far been written: for, in the first place, it is the biog- 
raphy of a most manly man, “a man of perfect veracity in 
thought, word, and deed,” “a victorious believer, and under 
great difficulties a victorious doer”; and, in the second place, 
it is written marvellously well: it is a revelation of the man, 
not a concealment .or counterfeit presentment, after the 
manner of nine hundred and ninety-nine thousandths of all 
the biographies ever written. But not only does Carlyle 
reveal John Sterling in this book: he reveals himself also. 
Orthodoxy generally waits till a great man is dead, if he 
has been notably unorthodox, before it endeavors to capture 
the prestige of his name and fame for its own church and 
book, its ritual and dogma. But Carlyle lived so long that 
the defenders of the faith became impatient, and various 
attempts were made before his death to prove him sound in 
his belief. A celebrated lecturer, or “lectureship,” as he 
prefers to call himself, has represented Dean Stanley and 
Carlyle as reciting in concert the Nicene Creed, greatly to 
the discomfiture of Dr. Channing. We are left to infer that 
Carlyle was at least as orthodox as Dean Stanley, which is not 
saying much. The Life of John Sterling is an effectual answer 
to all this. What Carlyle thinks of the Church of England 
and of Orthodoxy in general is there made sufficiently plain. 
If he does not here as elsewhere call the splendid ritual of 
the Established Church “a rotary calabash,” he uses other 
epithets quite as uncomplimentary. For Sterling’s eight 
months’ churchmanship he has only “flat reproval” and 
“ pitying condemnation.” “No man of Sterling's veracity,” 
he says, “had he clearly consulted his own heart, .. . could 
have undertaken this function. His heart would have an- 
swered: ‘No, thou canst not. What is incredible to thee 
thou shalt not, at thy soul’s peril, attempt to believe! Else- 
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whither for a refuge, or die here. Go to perdition, if thou 
must, but not with a lie in thy mouth; by the Eternal 
Maker, no!’” Ihave imagined that this drastic phrase has 
been of greater service to his generation than any other that 
he ever wrote. Elsewhere, in four comprehensive lines, he 
has summed up the case for religion against the pretensions 
of the Established Church of England : — 


“ The Builder of this Universe was wise : 
He formed all souls, all systems, planets, particles ; 
The plan he formed his worlds and zons by 
Was — Heavens! was thy small nine-and-thirty articles.” * 


The tumultuousness of Carlyle is far removed from the 
placidity of Wordsworth; and yet the two have one thing in 
common, the remarkable felicity — ewriosa felicitas — of sin- 
gle words or phrases. Sometimes the wonder is of sinewy 
strength, at other times of exquisite tenderness and beauty.t} 
If there were nothing in the general scope of Carlyle’s writ- 
ings to justify our returning to him often, I would say, Let 
us go to him for these surprises of genius, these sentences 
written, as he says of the last words that Sterling wrote to 
him, “in star-fire and immortal tears.” I have never found 
such delicate flowers elsewhere as amid the roughest moun- 
tain-ledges. Therefore, it is less strange that this man’s 
mountainous nature should hide among its masses of Titanic 
brawn blossoms of an incomparable delicacy and sweetness, 


“ Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears.” 


I have said that, if there were nothing in the general scope 
of Carlyle’s writings to justify our returning to him often, 


*Carlyle’s estimate of Christianity we have already seen. It was to him “ the 
worship of sorrow.” For Jesus, as the centre of this worship, the symbol of 
this sorrow, he has only tender words. But there is no supernatural implication in 
them at any time. Nature in his thought was ro infinite that the supernatural would 
have been super-infinite. One of his rarest sentences is that concerning Jesus in 
Sartor Resartus: “ Our highest Orpheus walked in Judea eighteen hundred years 
agu : his sphere-melody, flowing in wild native tones, took captive the ravished souls 
of men; and, being of a truth sphere-melody, still flows and sounds, though now with 
thousand-fold accompanime ts and rich symphonies, through all our hearts, and 
modulates and divinely leads them.” 


+“ A trip-hammer with an Aolian attachment,” is Emerson’s definition of him, 
which has just come to hand. 
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these surprises of genius and beauty would be enough. But 
better than the flowers that bloom for us in the rocky crev- 
ices as we climb the mountain’s side are the wide splendors 
that await us on the topmost height, the forests and the 
streams spread out far down beneath our feet, and far away 
the gleam of sunlight on the sea. And better far than any 
isolated beauties of expression or idea in Carlyle is that 
broad expanse of sentiment which is spread out before us, 
when we permit ourselves to forget every detail of special 
word or phrase, every deformity of special theory, and 
contemplate him in the totality of his life and work. 

The unity of the mountain landscape is made up of water, 
woods, and sky. The unity of Carlyle’s gospel of fifty years 
is also three in one. It is made up of Reverence and Sin- 
cerity and Work. These are his three great words. These 
are his three great things. Whenever he speaks of these, he 
is inspired. These are the touchstones by which he tries 
all greatness, tests all heroes. These are the traits by which 
the humblest men ally themselves with the greatest. 

SINCERITY,— he brings all men, all books, all institutions, 
to this standard, and measures them thereby. He weighs 
Byron in this balance, and finds him wanting: only his Don 
Juan will bear the test, and thus approve itself as his best 
poem. He weighs Burns in this balance, and finds that his 
sincerity outweighs his every fault. Stars of the first mag- 
nitude are not wholly pure in his sight. “Does not Shak- 
spere himself,” he asks, “sometimes premeditate the sheerest 
bombast?” As is his admiration of sincerity, so is his hatred 
of all affectation, all assumption of a feeling when we have 
it not, all unreality of life and speech. “Clear your mind 
of cant” is an injunction that no repetition stales for him. 
The most of us, he surmises, and not unadvisedly, are walk- 
ing in a vain show. He summons us to openness of speech 
and act. Seem what you are, he cries. If you dare not 
for shame, then be something that you will not be ashamed 
to seem. But, good or evil, be sincere. If you must steal, 
then be a robber, not a thief. If you cannot believe the 
creeds and articles, make no pretence that you believe them. 
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And make no effort to believe them. There is insincerity 
in this also. . “ That which is incredible to thee thou shalt 
not, on thy soul’s peril, attempt to believe.” 

He rings a thousand changes on this word and thought,— 
sincerity,— but not so many as upon another word and 
thought. 

Work,— this word and thought are not here or there in 
his writings, but everywhere. But in Past and Present they 
attain to their completest utterance. There are sentences 
here, passages, pages, that I would fain have every young 
man, and still more every young woman,—for our young 
women are in greater danger than our young men of missing 
the satisfaction of noble, fruitful labor, — know by heart. 
* Blessed is he who has found his work,” he says: “let him 
ask no other blessedness.” ‘All true work is sacred: in 
all true work, were it but true hand labor, there is some- 
thing of divineness. Labor, wide as the earth, has its sum- 
mit in Heaven. Sweat of the brow; and up from that to 
sweat of the brain, sweat of the heart, which includes all 
Kepler calculations, Newton meditations, all sciences, all 
spoken epics, all acted heroisms, martyrdoms, up to that 
agony of bloody sweat which all men have called divine! 
O brother, if this is not worship, then I say the more pity 
for worship ; for this is the noblest thing under God’s sky.” 
It is hard not to go on: all is so noble here. This, for one 
more example: “ He who takes not counsel with the Unseen 
and Silent, from him will never come real visibility and 
speech. Thou must descend to the mothers, to the manes, 
and Hercules-like long suffer and labor there, wouldst thou 
emerge with victory into the sunlight. As in battle and 
shock of war,—for is not this a battle? — thou, too, shalt 
fear no pain or death, shalt love no ease of life; the voice 
of festive Lubber-lands, the noise of greedy Acheron, shall 
alike lie silent under thy victorious feet.” Oh, it is great, 
and there is no other greatness, to make some nook of God's 
creation a little fruitfuller, better, more worthy of God; to 
make some human hearts a little wiser, manfuller, happier, 
more blessed, less accursed! It is work for a God.” 
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REVERENCE,— this is the third great word and thought in 
the Carlyle anthology. He teaches this, he preaches it; but, 
what is best, one feels in reading him that this is the keelson 
and keel of his life’s grace and power, that from which as a 
foundation he is built up into all further strength and use. 
Nothing is so characteristic of the man as this,— his rever- 
ence, his awe, his wonder, his adoration. The least theolog- 
ical of men, the least dogmatic, he is one of the most 
worshipful, one of the most religious. He stands as a mag- 
nificent testimony of the truth too seldom urged, that the 
amount of dogmatism does not measure the amount of relig- 
iousness, but where there is least of the former there may 
be most of the latter. Carlyle has educated in thousands a 
deep and overmastering sense of the wonder and glory of 
this universe, and of the Infinite Reality and Life that man- 
ifest themselves in the vast, many-colored apparition of the 
outward and the inward life of man. At the same time, it 
must be confessed that Carlyle has not been able to “ rejoice 
in the Lord” to an appreciable degree. ‘ Ye believe in 
God,” says a New Testament writer: “ye do well. The 
devils also believe and tremble.” Carlyle was devilish in 
this particular. He trembled in the presence of the Infinite 
Reality. And not to tremble here, not to fear the Unseen 
Power, argued, he thought, defect of piety. He complained 
of John Sterling that he had no fear in his composition, no 
terror, that “ he was of too joyful, light, and hoping a nat- 
ure” to be capable of deep religiousness. It seems to me 
that Sterling’s religiousness was even better than his own. 
“The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom.” But 
surely it is not the end. 

And it might not have been the end for Thomas Carlyle, 
if he had been less disdainful of the methods of science, as 
they have displayed themselves during the last fifty years. 
Strange that he could think that wonder and reverence were 
endangered by the advance of scientific knowledge! “ The 
more thou searchest, the more thou shalt wonder.” The 
truth of this old Bible text has been illustrated by every 
new discovery of that “ Beaver Science” which Carlyle 
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affected to despise. The realm of the unknown has been 
enlarged equally with the realm of the known. But, as 
knowledge has increased, our awe and reverence in the 
presence of the unknown have become less and less the 
shudder of a heart confronted with a vague and formless 
mystery. The unknown has taken shape to our imagination 
and our feeling from the known. We cannot but conceive 
that everywhere, through all the spaces and through all the 
times, there is the same order and progress that the world, so 
far as known, exhibits to the scientific mind. The ancient 
text has lost nothing of its force. The more we search, the 
more we wonder, and the more we trust. The quality of 
our wonder has been infinitely refined, and a glad confidence 
in the progressiveness of the eternal order has been added 
to our spiritual wealth. 

The “Beaver Science” of the naturalists was not more 
hateful to Carlyle than the “ dismal science ” of the political 
economists and the “ pig-philosophy” of the utilitarian 
moralists. The answer to the question of the patriarch Job, 
“ Why is light given to a man from whom the way is hid?” 
so far as it concerns Carlyle, is largely to be found in his 
relation to these matters. Light was given him to see that 
much is rotten, wrong, and miserable in our modern life. 
But the way of remedy was hidden from him in almost ab- 
solute darkness. Of practical suggestion in the work of 
social reformation, his contribution has been small indeed. 
Why, but because he has persistently looked away from that 
“dismal science” and those ethics of utility wherein alone 
there is some tolerable guidance? But his denunciation of 
the shams and wrongs of modern iife have stirred the en- 
thusiasm of many generous minds; and these, seeking a way 
to mend the evil time, have found it in those methods of 
political economy and utilitarian social science, for which 
Carlyle had nothing but contempt and loathing. Whenever 
he has made a practical suggestion, it has been exactly in a 
line with these rejected methods; as, for example, his de- 
mand for us to “educate our masters?” 

But now the busy pen is laid aside forever. The restless, 
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stormful heart is still, so still. Upon the rack of this tough 
world, he will be stretched no longer. If he found the end, 
as Sterling did, “all very strange,” let us hope that he also 
found with Sterling that it was “not one-hundredth part so 
sad [for him] as for the standers-by.” And let us also hope 
that that “silent communion,” which for many years he has 
been holding with his beloved wife, if it has not already 
been transmuted into audible speech and joyous recognition, 
will be one day, and soon. 

We shall go to other men for peace and calm: we shall go 
to him for rude awakening. We shall go to other men for 
practical guidance: we shall go to him for inspiration. We 
shall forget much that he has written, perhaps the most of 
all. But we shall still remember much, and nothing better 
than the words with which the book called Past and Present 
reaches its conclusion, with which our own conclusion may 
be fitly made : — 


Unstained by wasteful deformities, by wasted tears, or heart’s blood 
of men, or any defacement of the pit, noble, fruitful labor, growing ever 
nobler, will come forth; the grand sole miracle of Man; whereby Man 
has risen from the low places of the Earth, very literally, into divine 
Heavens. Ploughers, Spinners, Builders, Prophets, Poets, Kings; Brind- 
leys and Goethes, Odins and Arkwrights; all martyrs and noble men of 
one grand Host; immeasurable; marching ever forward since the begin- 
nings of the world. The enormous, all-conquering, flame-crowned Host, 
noble every soldier in it; sacred and alone noble. Let him who is not of 
it hide himself; let him tremble for himself. Stars at every button can- 
not make him noble; ... nor any other contrivance but manfully enlist- 
ing in it, valiantly taking place and step init. O Heavens, will he not 
bethink himself he too is needed in the Host! It were so blessed, 
thrice-blessed for himself and for us all.... 


“The Future hides in it 
Gladness and sorrow ; 
We press still thorow,— 
Nought that abides in it 
Daunting us,— onward.” 


JOHN WHITE CHADWICK. 





Chinese and Akkadian. 


CHINESE AND AKKADIAN. 
M. TERRIEN DE LACOUPERIE’S DISCOVERIES. 


We have been favored with some good books lately on 
the Chinese and their literature. Prominent among them 
are Dr. Legge’s translations in the series of Sacred Books of 
the East, edited by Max Miiller, and the Religions of China, 
by the same author. The religious and political problems 
of the Chinese have also received much attention in a vari- 
ety of books of more or less value. Probably there is not 
one among those we might enumerate which is so small in 
compass as the little pamphlet before us. And we venture 
to say that not one in the list is so important in the new 
facts it presents and the new questions it awakens. In 
the December number of the Review, reference was made to 
this work, founded on commendatory notices in the English 
journals. We have since sent to London and obtained the 
book itself. The object of this article is to give the reader 
a personal introduction to M. Terrien de Lacouperie’s re- 
markable paper, which, quoting from Robert K. Douglas, 
of the British Museum, and Professor of Chinese at King’s 
College, we may consider “the noteworthy starting-point in 
the consideration of one of the most important linguistic 
discoveries of the age.” 

There are few men even among Chinese scholars — they 
could probably be counted on the fingers of one hand— 
whose acquaintance with the very oldest forms of that lan- 
guage would qualify them to criticise the truth of the philo- 
logical facts presented by M. Terrien de Lacouperie on one 
side; while we could count on the other hand the Akkadian 
scholars competent to decide on the value of the facts which 
he presents from that language. We do not expect the 
Chinese scholar to understand the cuneiform text, of which 
the Akkadian is the oldest form, nor the Assyriologist to 
understand Chinese; and, in drawing his proofs from fields 
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hitherto supposed to be widely separated, the author has 
limited his competent critics to a very small number. ‘But, 
the accuracy of his facts once admitted, any one with the 
slightest philological attainment can understand the natu- 
ralness and the force of the conclusions which follow. 

In the July number of the Unitarian Review, 1879, in an 
article entitled “ Assyriology and the Bible,” we endeavored 
to show the light thrown: by the study of Assyriology upon 
the origin of the Hebrew people and their language. Pecul- 
iarities of speech, customs, religious ideas, traditions, and 
habits of thought, some of which still exist, were traced 
back to the Assyrian and to the still older Akkadian from 
which they were borrowed. It was seen that the old the- 
ory of the insular position of the Jewish people and their 
language must be abandoned. They were no longer a pecul- 
iar people in the sense of being entirely different from their 
neighbors. Science and history have pretty well shattered 
this old redoubt of Jewish prejudice, and we are now able 
to link Hebrew language and history to still earlier chains 
in the course of human development. 

If the assumption of a peculiar, independent, and insular 
position could so long be maintained in regard to the lan- 
guage of the Hebrews, it is in some respects as surprising 
that a similar claim could be maintained so long in regard 
to the Chinese. The Hebrews occupied a little strip of 
land in Palestine. They were naturally exclusive. They 
are now a nation without a country, with a language practi- 
cally dead. The Chinese, on the other hand, cover an im- 
mense tract of the globe. They number nearly four hundred 
millions. Their literature is copious. ‘“ And no other liter- 
ature,” says Dr. Legge, “ comparable to that for antiquity, 
has come down to us in such a state of preservation.” Here 
is a nation embracing nearly one-third of the human race, 
and we have not been able to find the root of its tongue. 
A great natural barrier has seemed to separate this people 
from other languages and nations more effectually than the 
Great Wall which they built themselves. 

Attempts have been made from time to time to effect a 
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breach in this barrier, such as that of Webb in 1787, who 
put forth the theory that the Greek was borrowed from the 
Chinese. When we take superficial, phonetic resemblances, 
we can find a relation between almost any two languages 
that we select, Greek and Choctaw, Hebrew and Patago- 
nian. The first settlers of Salem resolved the Indian name 
of the place, Naumkeag, into the Hebrew Nahum-Keike, 
“bosom of consolation.” This single word was enough to 
convince some of them that the Indians and the Hebrews 
were closely related, a conclusion which has become an 
article of religious belief among the Mormons of Utah to- 
day. The modern Chinese has such a small number of 
sounds to express its vast number of signs, and such a host 
of meanings attached to them, that it has not been difficult 
to find monosyllables in other languages apparently related 
in sound and meaning. But scientific identification is 
quite another thing, and venturesome philologists have been 
obliged to retire in more or less disorder from such at- 
tempts. 

M. Terrien de Lacouperie clearly shows us the futility of 
any efforts to find the affinities of Chinese based simply on 
comparisons with its modern forms. It is a language which 
has undergone great changes in the course of centuries. Its 
phonetic values, its signs and symbols, have all been so far 
modified that only by diving down into the very depths of 
its antiquity and restoring ancient forms are we prepared to 
seek their relation to other languages. “It was not,” says 
our author, “ until after European scholars had studied this 
curious language for two centuries that it was first shown 
(by the Rev. J. Edkins), in a remarkable paper published 
in China, how much help could be gained by comparison of 
dialects, and by other means, in demonstrating the modifi- 
cations through which Chinese words have passed.” What- 
ever fancied affinities may be found between the modern 
dialect and other languages, it is quite different “when you 
deal with Chinese vocables as they were before the Chris- 
tian era, and when the subjects of comparison are vocables 
containing two consonants, in which there is much less 
chance of delusive coincidences.” 
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The task of recovering the ancient pronunciation is one 
which M. Terrien de Lacouperie has pursued through im- 
mense difficulty. If it is hard to recover the pronunciation 
of ancient Latin or Greek with a set of definite phonetic 
symbols, it is much more difficult to recover it in a language 
like that of the Chinese. The Tonic dictionaries of the 
Chinese, the Buddhist transcripts of Sanskrit terms, the 
modern Chinese dialects, rhymes in the old poems, and 
equivalent words in the Burmese, Ural-Altaic, and other 
languages, are among the sources which the author gives 
for tracing these phonetic variations. Here is an example 
which he gives of the nature of such a variation: “ In the 
year A.D. 65, the Emperor Ming-Ti sent for Buddhist priests 
to teach the doctrines which have gathered round the legend 
of Sakyamuni. In the Chinese texts, the Sanskrit name of 
the chief of the two priests who arrived is transcribed in 
four characters, which to-day are pronounced as Kia-ye-mo- 
tang. Now, if we consult that Chinese dialect which has 
most preserved traces of the archaic phonetism, we find 
these same four words to be pronounced Ka dziep ma 
tang, which is almost identical with the Sanskrit Kagyapa 
Matanga.” 

The transcription of proper names, and of a certain num- 
ber of the sacred words of Buddhist literature, we are told, 
forms one of the safest methods of this kind of restoration. 

When we turn now to the Chinese writing, we find that 
the style used in printed books of the present day is not 
older than the fourth century of our era. Our author traces 
its history. He shows the successive official changes through 
which it passed, all leaving their stamp on the compositions 
of the characters in use to-day, and forming a very serious 
clog on the steps of European investigators. We will not 
follow him in the details of these changes, but one of them 
is so remarkable that we must not pass it over. Starting 
with the modern form of Chinese writing, the Kiai-shu, 
which, as we have said, dates from the fourth century of our 
era, we find that it is an imitation of the more rounded, 
thicker writing called Li-shu. The Li-shu had been the 

40 
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official text since the days of the T’sin dynasty, at which 
time it was devised through the necessity for a uniform sys- 
tem throughout the empire. This had been preceded by 
the Siao-chuen, and this was an official and a systematic re- 
duction of the writing called Ta-chuen. When we get back 
to this form of writing, we discover the remarkable change 
referred to, which it was reserved for M. Terrien de La- 
couperie to point out. The written characters which pre- 
ceded the Ta-chuen were at that time almost entirely 
phonetic; and, if they had remained so, the literature of 
China would not have been locked up for ages, as it has 
been. It was on the road of the phonetic development 
which has taken place in other nations, and resulted in 
alphabetic systems of more or less perfection. But the 
result of this phonetic use was a considerable dialectic 
variation and disorder in the different principalities. To 
King Suen, this seemed a great evil; and, to restrain this 
disorder and reduce the written language to unity, the his- 
toriographer Shc Chu, by order of the king, formed the 
system of writing known as Ta-chuen. Strange as it may 
seem, in this undertaking the written character was recon- 
structed as one of hieroglyphics : — 


Shce Cheeu, ill-omened genius that he was, made it his object to choose, 
whenever it was possible, characters that symbolized objects in harmony 
with their significations, as these were understood by him under the prej- 
udices of his age and surroundings, to render these characters, by some 
modifications of or addition to the strokes, as much as possible images. 
And, when the newly mixed outline of the sign of any idea was not 
enough of an image to be understood without the pronunciation belong- 
ing to it (which was only limited to some dialect or other), he attached 
an additional figurative sign. 

This event in the history of writing, of which the importance is unmis- 
takable, but which has never till now been pointed out, had no small 
influence on the destinies of the Celestial Empire. If it has in truth 
aided the spread of the Chinese power and facilitated its maintenance 
over a too vast area, it has at the same time been a clog, so far as its 
action could go, upon its development in the sense in which this expres- 
sion is understood among the higher races, to whose progress the posses- 
sion of an alphabet, a thing rendered impossible by this event among the 
Chinese, has contributed so immensely. 
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We see thus how, by the action of a single mind, Chinese 
development was retarded for centuries. The reversion to 
the hieroglyphic form is certainly unusual, and shows that 
progress is not always made in direct lines. Concerning 
these conclusions of our author, Professor Douglas, of the 
British Museum, thus remarks : — 


M. Terrien de Lacouperie’s patient and critical study of the old Chinese 
characters and their sounds has led him to conclusions as to their history 
which have been concealed from other sinologists. The early use of the 
Ku-wan as phonetic characters, and the recurrence to the hieroglyphic 
form in the construction of the Ta-chuen, are striking linguistic facts, 
and are so contrary to the ordinary principles of the growth of writing 
that it needs the support of the historical explanation which M. Terrien 
de Lacouperie is able to adduce to gain for them acceptance. 


It is quite evident, then, that the modern character would 
afford little help in deciphering the ancient one. Through 
so many changes has the language passed that our author 
unhesitatingly affirms that “the modern Chinese is ortho- 
graphically a mere phantom of the ancient.” We are 
prepared, perhaps, to form some faint idea of the patience, 


diligence, and extensive learning required to delve down 
below the alluvium of the modern language, through various 
strata of development, to the paleographic forms which lie 
beneath, in the almost forgotten ages of its literature. 

We now come to the most important and most curious 
result of these interesting researches. The remarkable con- 
clusions of the author we present in his own words :— 

These studies have led me to recognize in the Chinese spoken language, 
excessively attenuated as it is now, and disguised by the influence of idi- 
oms belonging to a different morphology and ideology, an ancient mem- 
ber of the great family of agglutinant languages, known as Ural-Altaic. 
And, in doing so, it may be necessary to establish a third division of that 
family’s group, which has been provisionally constituted by recent discov- 
eries, and which might appropriately be called Amardian: a group in 


which the first division embraces Akkadian and its dialect; and the 
second division, Proto-medic, Susian, and Kossian. 


If that conclusion be accepted, the Great Wall of China 
is broken down; and the Jew and the Chinaman, now so far 
apart, shake hands, as we shall see, in ancient Babylonia. 
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The detailed proof upon which this conclusion is built is 
soon to be given in a larger work: we can only give an out- 
line here. M. Terrien de Lacouperie’s researches cover an 
extensive study of the written character, from the last trans- 
formation in the fourth century to the most ancient graphic 
monuments. He has likewise brought to bear upon the 
spoken language all the resources of phonetic knowledge 
within the reach of the sinologue. And these kindred 
studies seem to confirm each other. Let us take first the 
spoken Chinese. Disregarding the modern characteristic of 
Sheng, improperly called musical intonation, M. Terrien de 
Lacouperie, in order to show the resemblance between the 
ancient Chinese and Akkadian vocabularies, cites from a list 
of many hundred examples a few words common to both 
languages. If these lists be compared vocally, the resem- 
blance is very striking : — 
Akkadian. Chinese. 

To shine, mul, mut. 

To purify, lakh, luk. 

Region, ub, ip. 

White, par, bak. 

Cloth, sik, sik. 

Strength, *sur, sek. 

Write, sar, suk. 

Right hand, zag, dzek. 

Book, writing, kin, king. 

To know, zu, si(t. 

To destroy, zir, dzok. 

To die, mit, mut. 

To give, sim, seng. 

Horn, ’si, tse. 

Weak, sig, dek. 

Full, complete, sig, sik. 

Variegated, dar, dok. 

To grow, dar, doek, dok. 

Hero, dun, tan. 

Leaf, tablet, dub, dep, tap. 

Knee, dugu, dok. 

Vase, duk, tuk. 

Lord, elim, lang. 

Man, erim, lang. 

Prince, khan, kan. 
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Akkadian. Chinese. 
Woman, rak, nok, luk. 
Settlement, pin, pin. 
Mother, umuk, muk. 
Mouth, ka, ko. 
Door, ka, ga. 
The earth, kia, kai. 
Under, kita, get. 
Earth, country, kiengi, kien kai. 
To eat, ku, ki(t? 
To be high, kuga, kok. 
Slave, pakh, nar, pok, nok. 
Sunrise, kun, kan. 
Earth, country, kur, kok. 
Favor, kur, kuk. 
Fish, kha, gu. 
Cloud, gan, gun. 
Curved, gam, gam. 
Black, gik, mi, kek, mi. 
Son, little, du, tur, tak. 
One, it, it. 
Cow, lub, lu, lup. 
Brick, ku, ku. 
Judge, di, ti. 
Hundred, me, be. 
Eye, si, mat, si, mut. 
Turning now from the spoken to the written language, we 
-have material here for another comparison. If we found 
that many of the words given above were not only pro- 
nounced alike, but also written alike, we should say the 
evidence of identity was unmistakably strong. And this is 
the proof which our author brings forward. There is no 
longer any doubt that the Assyrian cuneiform characters and 
the still older Akkadian, from which they were derived, 
were degenerations, like the early Chinese, from ancient 
hieroglyphs. But the outline of the cuneiform image is far 
more obliterated than that of the Chinese. Nevertheless, 
the images are occasionally recognizable, though the number 
of those known is small, and the field of comparison between 
the Akkadian and Chinese is therefore restricted. But M. 
Terrien de Lacouperie has found the treasure hidden in this 
field ; and he presents the characters of both languages side 
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by side. As it would not be easy without the help of the 
eye to show the striking results of these comparisons, we 
have reproduced, by the heliotype process, a portion of the 
plate which accompanies the volume. A single glance at 
the characters as they stand together will give a better idea 
of this relationship than any amount of description. Take 
the Akkadian word “ desert,” for example, and compare it 
with the Chinese word of the same meaning. The sounds 
are nearly identical. The modern Chinese character and 
the modern Babylonian are widely different. We should 
hardly suspect any relation between them. But when we 
go back to the old Ku-wen on the Chinese side and to the 
hieroglyphic stage of the Akkadian on the other, the resem- 
blance is remarkable, and can hardly be fortuitous. When 
we thus find that the ancient sounds, the meanings, and the 
outlines of the characters which represent them are identical 
in the two languages, it is not easy to escape the conclusion 
that they indicate a unity of origin. There is also a pecu- 
liarity of this hieroglyphic writing which distinguishes it 
from that of ancient Egypt. “In China as in Chaldea,” we 
are told, “ the images are drawn full face, whereas in Egypt 
they are shown in profile.” 

Yet, striking as these resemblances are in sound, meaning, 
and the identity of original outline, our author considers 
them of marked value only when supported by like affinities 
in the literature and in the traditions. The collateral proof 
in this direction does not seem to be wanting. The Yih-king, 
the “holy book par excellence of Chinese literature,” plays an 
important part in these discoveries. A description of this 
book by Professor Douglas will give the reader an intelli- 
gent idea of its nature : — 

Among the most valued works of antiquity stands the Yih-king, the 
original text of which consists of short sentences, arranged under certain 
diagrams, formed by the combination of straight lines, and is attributed 
to the legendary Emperor Fuh-he (B.C. 2852). But, whoever may have 
been the author of this text, its antiquity is undoubted, as is incidentally 
shown by the increasing inability of the successive early commentators — 


Wan Wang (B.C. 1150), Chow Kung (B.C. 1120), and Confucius (B.C. 
500)—to understand its drift. “If I had fifty more years to live, I would 
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devote them to the study of the Yih-king,” said Confucius, as he laid 
down his pencil at the completion of his commentary on that work, in 
which, however, he professed to find an unfathomable abyss of philosoph- 
ical learning and divinatory lore. The superstitious fame which the sage 
thus established for it saved it from the auto-da-fé, in which perished 
(B.C. 221) the entire literature current in the northern portions of the 
empire, except such works as treated of medicine, divination, and hus- 
bandry. Since that time, the foremost scholars of each generation have 
edited the text, and heaped commentary after commentary upon it; and 
one and all have arrived at the somewhat lame conclusion that its full 
significance is past finding out. In the same way, a host of European 
Chinese scholars have made translations of the work, and have, if possi- 
ble, made confusion more confounded. The text, as we have it at the 
present day, is very corrupt, owing to the fact that it was rewritten at 
least three times, at the three great official modifications of the characters 
referred to above, at each of which it suffered mutilations at the hands of 
the transcribers, who introduced changes in the ideographic value of the 
characters to suit the philosophical views prevailing at the time, and in 
the phonetic values of others, in accordance with the peculiarities of the 
existing official dialects. But, in spite of these difficulties, the knowledge 
possessed by M. Terrien de Lacouperie of the ancient sounds of the lan- 
guage and of ethnological science has enabled him to raise the veil from 
the Yih-king, which has resisted the searching gaze of thirty centuries 


of native scholarship, and to foreshadow the true nature of the work. 


And what is the nature of this work, which was even a 
riddle to Confucius himself, and which has been held sacred 
for so many centuries? It is, so far as it has been trans- 
lated, for the most part simply a kind of hieroglyphic dic- 
tionary. A hieroglyph is placed at the head of the chapter, 
and the words that follow are simply lists of its meaning. 

Without being as yet in a position to affirm this posi- 
tively, our author supposes that at least half of the book is 
composed of such lists. Certain of the chapters relate to 
the early populations of primitive China, of which the name 
and the particulars are recognizable. Some seem to be 
connected with the events of early ages; others seem to be 
ephemerides, and relate to celestial phenomena as in astro- 
logical works; while others, again, appear to be geographical 
or ethnological enumerations. One chapter is devoted to a 
series of customs, specifying those people who were wont 
to practise them. “The whole forms a subject of the 
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highest importance for students of the ethnography of past 
times.” 

Now, a remarkable feature of M. Terrien de Lacouperie’s 
researches is not only in lifting the veil which has been 
dropped for thirty centuries over this work, but in showing 
us also that there is a striking relation between these lists 
of the Yih-king and the Akkadian syllabaries. For exam- 
ple, in one of the chapters of the Yih-king there is a hiero- 
glyphic having the sounds “lep” and “dip,” of which the 
earliest representation is a horned mammal, described in the 
first line of the text as “a cow.” Then there are six lists 
of characters of which no sort of connected sense could be 
made. But these are shown to represent the different mean- 
ings of this hieroglyph expressed phonetically. Many of 
these, though expressed in the vocabulary, are unknown 
in Chinese literature. It is also a curious fact that these 
lists are broken up here and there by formulas of augury, 
“lucky” and “unlucky,” notably by words such as Leh- 
denk and denk-Koe, which suggest the formulas la-dunku 
and dunku, preserved in the cuneiform astrological tablets. 
Now, when we turn to the Akkadian writing, we find that 
the word which signifies ox is identical in form with the 
word in the Yih-king, and that it has the sound of “lup” 
and “dip.” There have also been found cuneiform tablets 
on which, under the hieroglyph for this same character, are 
lists similar to those in the Yih-king, though not found else- 
where in Chinese literature. 

Thus, our author is led to conclude that “ certain portions 
of the Yih-king are only lists of meanings that pointedly re- 
call the Akkadian cuneiform syllabaries, and which belong 
to one dialect of the same family.” 

In the concluding pages of his treatise, the writer shows 
that the early relationship which these discoveries imply 
between Chinese and Chaldean culture is confirmed by 
curious facts drawn from the old sources of semi-historic 
Chinese tradition. For instance, all the ancient inventions 
in the arts and sciences, astronomy, music, and medicine are 
ascribed to the legendary Nai-Hoang-ti and his ministers. 
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The ancient Chinese form of this name was pronounced 
Nak-kon-ti, which coincides with the Nakhunta mentioned 
as the chief of the gods in the Akkadian texts. 

Again, the traditional inventor of writing was Ts’ang 
Hieh, pronounced Dum. Kit, which resembles the name of 
Dungi, King of Ur, whose name in Akkadian signified the 
“man of the bamboo tablet.” 

The names of the four cardinal points and the hieroglyphic 
signs used to express them are shown to be, in a certain 
measure, the same in Akkadian and Chinese. Though the 
left hand is looked upon as the place of honor in China 
to-day, in early Chinese as in Chaldee the right was so re- 
garded. The sacred numbers of the Chinese are likewise 
referred to Chaldean origin. A portion of the host of our 
customs, arts, sciences, games, and superstitions, which are 
closely related to those of the Chinese, may be owing, says 
our author, to progress, communication, and ulterior changes; 
“but another portion, perhaps the earliest and most impor- 
tant, traces its origin to the first establishment in ancient 
China of a part of that primitive Akkado-Chaldean culture 
to which our modern civilization is indirectly so referable.” 

From this comparative survey of language, literature, and 
tradition, and still other evidence for which we must look 
to a larger work, M. Terrien de Lacouperie thinks it “ highly 
probable that a certain number of families or of tribes with- 
out any apparent generic name, but among which the Kutta 
filled an important position, came to China about the year 
2500 B.C. Those tribes which came from the West were 
obliged to quit the neighborhood, probably north of the 
Susiana, and were comprised in the feudal agglomeration of 


that region, where they must have been influenced by the 
Akkado-Chaldean culture.” 


We have tried to give an intelligible outline of M. Terrien 
de Lacouperie’s interesting and important researches. The 
facts he presents we simply report, referring their criticism 
to the court of scholars competent to decide upon them. 
The reception his discoveries have met with in England 

41 
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is thus far very gratifying. Prof. Douglas, whose indorse- 
ment has already been quoted, says : — 

These [facts], and an abundance of others which will shortly be adduced 
in support of them, prove an unmistakable affinity between the languages 
and traditions of ancient China and of Babylonia, and thus throw to the 
ground the barrier which has been supposed to separate the people and 
language of China from the rest of the world. ... Chinese has hitherto 
been studied as the purely indigenous growth of the country in which it 
is now spoken. M. Terrien de Lacouperie’s researches have widened its 
field, and have brought it within the range of comparative philology. 

These researches furnish a new evidence of the triumph 
of the comparative method, which is just as essential in lan- 
guage or mythology as in botany or zodlogy. They furnish 
also new evidence of the value of Assyriological study. The 
cuneiform texts have emerged from darkness into light. 
And now we learn that the spades which unearthed them 
have undermined the great wall of Chinese exclusiveness. 
Layard, Rawlinson, and Smith, digging in the old Babylo- 
nian mounds, hardly thought they would strike China at the 
bottom. 

They show us again the force and persistence of that 
Akkadian culture which so early stamped its impress both 
upon the Semite and the Mongolian. It has been proved 
beyond doubt that the Hebrews drew features of their tra- 
ditions, language, and customs from the remote Akkadian ; 
and now we find the Chinese drinking from the same deep 
Babylonian well. 

That the Hebrew traditions and those of the Chinese 
sometimes resemble each other, as in the story of the flood, 
may henceforth be explained, not because of special divine 
revelations given to each or because the Chinese borrowed 
from the Hebrew, but because both nations derived them 
from a common source. Though the mythical tower of 
Babel has long since crumbled to pieces, and the childish 
legend of the confusion of tongues has gone with it, we are 
still able to find a substantial truth in the Hebrew tradition 
that “the whole earth,” as the Hebrew first measured it, 
“was of one language and of one speech.” 


S.J. BARRows. 
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THE BEGINNINGS OF UNITARIANISM IN SALEM. 
BARNARD, PRINCE, BENTLEY. 


In Salem to-day there are four Unitarian churches. Named 
in the order in which they probably became Unitarian, they 
are the East, North, First, and Barton Square. They date 
respectively from 1629, 1718, 1773, and 1824. The first 
three were Congregational churches of the primitive type. 
The last was formed as an Independent Congregational 
church with Unitarian principles. As they have always 
claimed to be orthodox; as no theological controversy has 
ever arisen among them, to become a matter of record; and 
as they have claimed from time immemorial that freedom of 
opinion is a characteristic and distinctive mark of Congre- 
gationalism,— no public action was ever taken to signalize 
the change, of which modern Unitarianism is the result. 
Even so late as the founding of the Independent Congrega- 
tional Church in Barton Square in 1824, under Rev. Henry 
Colman, one of the most liberal men of the time, nothing 
was said about Unitarianism. But the word Independent 
was put into the title of the church to emphasize a right 
then vehemently called in question. 

When the famous controversy broke out between Dr. 
Channing and Dr. Worcester of Salem, the ministers of the 
Unitarian parishes, secure in the affections and theological 
liberality of their people, and opposed on principle to eccle- 
siastical division on dogmatic lines, went quietly on their 
way, as if nothing had happened. 

Still, a great change had taken place; and, when the sepa- 
ration was forced, three entire parishes and churches were 
found upon the liberal side, and a fourth was soon created. 
In order to understand that change, it will be necessary to 
examine briefly the ministries of Drs. Barnard, Prince, and 
Bentley, taking them in the order of their settlement. Un- 
happily for the writer, it will be necessary to exclude the 
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many personal and piquant reminiscences which would not 
assist us to understand the subject, however much they 
might light up the narrative. 

On the 13th of January, 1773, Thomas Barnard, Jr., was 
ordained to the ministry of the North Church, then newly 
formed by seceders from the First Church. The secession 
was peaceable and without theological significance, originat- 
ing in the desire of a large minority to make Mr. Barnard 
the colleague of his father, then minister of the First 
Church, and stricken with paralysis. 

During a ministry of forty-one years, lasting until 1814, 
Dr. Barnard exerted a wide influence among men of all 
parties. His successor, Mr. Willson, says of him: “ He was 
a preacher of popular and acceptable gifts. Few ministers 
had more frequent proofs of this in the form of compli- 
mentary invitations to preach occasional discourses abroad 
and at home.” When he died, Dr. Channing called him a 
Unitarian. Dr. Worcester denied the statement. But the 
fact is clear that at his death the parish was prepared to 
accept, with hearty good-will, John Emery Abbot, educated 
for the ministry by Dr. Channing, who preached his ordina- 
tion sermon in 1815, the year of the great controversy. As 
there is no trace of disagreement between Dr. Barnard and 
his people, we may conclude that they had quietly moved 
together toward the liberal position openly assumed in 1815. 

Dr. Barnard’s theological position will be further consid- 
ered in connection with that of Dr. Prince of the First 
Church, his contemporary and life-long friend. Dr. Barnard 
is best remembered in Salem as, at the age of twenty-seven, 
on the afternoon of Sunday, Feb. 26, 1775, in full clerical cos- 
tume, he stood at the open draw of the North Bridge, mediat- 
ing between Colonel Timothy Pickering, who with a band of 
armed militia was standing guard over some cannon loaned 
by the citizens to the Provincial Congress, and Colonel Les- 
lie with a detachment of British regulars who had come to 
take them. No blood was spilled, and the cannon were not 
surrendered. The incident fitly symbolizes the personal and 
public influence which Dr. Barnard always exerted. He was 
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a strong man, but a peacemaker. At his death, he left his 
parish large, rich, united, and liberal. ; 

On the 10th of November, 1779, John Prince was ordained 
at the First Church, of which he was minister until his 
death in 1836. A picture in which he should appear as he 
is best remembered would represent him seated in a library, 
surrounded with philosophical instruments, working with 
his own hands at the many ingenious devices by which he 
greatly increased the value of the air-pump, the microscope, 
the telescope, and other instruments of scientific research. 
A scientific investigator can scarcely be a bigot in matters 
of religion, and everything which is recorded of him shows 
that his influence was wholly on the side of toleration. As 
early as 1787, he allows Rev. John Murray, the founder of 
American Universalism, to preach in his pulpit. His col- 
league and successor, Rev. C. W. Upham, was settled as a 
Unitarian in 1824. But the last official relations of the 
First Church with “ orthodox” Congregationalism seem to 
have been in 1819, when-delegates were sent to a council 
convened by the First Congregational Church of Lynn. 
The library which Dr. Prince left to the First Church is 
filled with English Unitarian books, and amply attests the 
direction of his thought and sympathy. He took part with 
Channing and the other Unitarians at the ordination of John 
Emery Abbot, in 1815. 

Drs. Barnard and Prince may properly be estimated 
together, for the same influences shaped them both. Some 
curious coincidences are recorded, which show how nearly 
parallel their courses ran. Both graduated at Harvard 
College. Both taught school in the same town. Both 
studied divinity with the Rev. Samuel Williams, of Brad- 
ford, afterwards professor of mathematics at Cambridge, who 
preached both their ordination sermons. Both received doc- 
tor’s degrees from the same college. Both were ordained 
and died in Salem. The same text was, without design, 
selected for their funeral sermons; and, by a singular error, 
the remains of Dr. Prince were carried into the wrong tomb 
and laid beside those of Dr.-Barnard. Their intercourse in 
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Salem lasted thirty-five years, during which they were qui- 
etly working together to secure the practical blessings of 
religion to their people, without engaging them in metaphys- 
ical speculations or becoming entangled in ecclesiastical 
controversy. They were men of peace, who believed that 
the dogmatic differences, over which many of their time 
were agitated, were not worth the time spent upon them. 
At the beginning of their ministry, they were both Arminian ; 
and the Hon. Jos. E. Sprague says he always understood 
that Dr. Prince was an Arian. But they were not merely 
Arminians. They were liberal in spirit. In no better way, 
perhaps, can we ascertain the temper of their ministry than 
by recurring to the words of the man who trained them for 
the ministry, and preached both their ordination sermons. 

In 1773, at the ordination of Thomas Barnard, the Rev. 
Samuel Williams said: — 

A love for something very mystical has often gone far to make void the 
gospel, by turning it into a system of allegory, allusion, type, and shadow, 
to the neglect of virtue and piety. But no method has done more hurt 


than the application of metaphysical quibbles and scholastic distinctions 
to the doctrines of revelation. 


In regard to partisan controversies, he advises him : — 


Never aim to be distinguished as the head of a party, as being indif- 
ferent about religious principles, or a bigot to some favorite notions. Be 
of no sect or party but that of good men, and to all such (whatever their 
differences among themselves) let your heart be open. Embrace truth 
and virtue wherever you can find it. 


In 1779, at the ordination of Mr. Prince, he said of the 
religion of Jesus: — 


It recommends freedom of thought and inquiry in everything that con- 
cerns mankind... . It requires them to oppose everything which would 
bring them into bondage; above all, it inspires them with that grandeur 
and elevation of mind, that sublimity of sentiment, that conscious dignity 
of human nature, and that unconquerable regard to human happiness, 
which will ever be pushing them forward to the attainment and security 
of that liberty with which God has made them free. 


The concluding paragraphs of the sermon are most signifi- 
cant, when we remember that Mr. Prince was his pupil. 
He says: — , 
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You will be particularly caref ul that the doctrines you preach be the 
true doctrines of Jesus Christ. I do not mean to dictate to you‘on this 
point. I could easily give you an account of my sentiments, and tell you 
what I believe to be the most important doctrines of the gospel. But I 
never wish to see you pay undue regard to the opinions of men. It has 
always been my advice that you should examine with caution, indeed, and 
with modesty, but with the greatest freedom, in all religious matters. 
The cause of truth can never suffer by the most free inquiry. 

Starting with such an impulse toward freedom, it was 
impossible that these thoughtful scholars should stop before 
they had laid aside whatever doctrines were clearly obnox- 
ious to reason and conscience. Such sentiments, rather than 
specific dogmas, were the fountain-head of Unitarianism. 

These two men, in common with their brethren, were 
charged with deceit, because they declined to declare them- 
selves. We shall soon find Dr. Bentley pursuing a different 
course, which better suited his more aggressive nature. But 
let us put ourselves at the point of view which these two 
men occupied. Mr. Willson quotes a remark which indi- 
cates their position: When a parishioner said, “Dr. Bar- 
nard, I never heard you preach a sermon upon the Trinity,” 
he replied, “ And you never will.” What they believed, 
they preached. What they did not believe, they let alone. 
They maintained the right of every other minister to do the 
same, and of each church to maintain the preaching which 
best ministered to its spiritual wants, without question or 
interference from other churches. Had their example been 
followed, the Congregational schism would never have taken 
place. Dr. Prince says of Dr. Barnard, that he believed 
“the final salvation of no man depended upon the belief or 
disbelief of those speculative opinions about which men, 
equally learned and pious, differ; and some perplex their 
minds, without adding anything to their knowledge.” They 
did not consider them essential; and, therefore, they refused 
to make them a cause for division. Who shall say they 
were not right ? 

There must have been something admirable in the steadi- 
ness and equipoise of a man like Dr. Prince who, four years 
after standing by the side of Channing, could still be in open 
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fellowship with Channing’s opponents ; who could be under 
the fire of a vehement controversy, and take no part in it. 
He was too busy with the stars to heed ‘the storm of textual 
weapons which darkened the lower air. 

Dr. Bentley was a man of another sort, as will quickly 
appear from a brief estimate of his position. 

At the East Church, in the year 1783, the two forms of 
Congregationalism appear in dramatic conjunction. Rev. 
James Diman, settled in 1737, being seventy-five years old, 
and having for forty-six years ministered to this parish, 
asked for a colleague. The parish gave him William Bent- 
ley, a young tutor of Harvard College. Mr. Diman was a 
Calvinist, retaining “ unchanged and unsoftened ” the rigors 
of his creed. Mr. Bentley was already a liberal. Mr. Di- 
man protested that, while he needed a colleague, he did not 
want such a colleague. The parish replied that Mr. Bentley 
was their choice, and proceeded to ordination. Mr. Diman 
made his protest in writing. The parish replied by a re- 
quest that henceforth he should surrender the public duties 
of his office to Mr. Bentley. Mr. Diman declared that he 
had not so construed his ordination vows. The parish de- 
clined to pay his salary, no one consenting to serve on the 
committee to assess the taxes for that purpose. At last, 
eighteen months after Mr. Bentley’s ordination, the old man 
sorrowfully yielded to the demands of the people, reserving 
some slight privilege in the administration of the sacraments. 
Mr. Bentley writes in his journal: “ Thus ended a most per- 
plexing dispute, carried on with a total want of candor by 
the parish minister and with great violence by the people.” 

In 1788, Mr. Diman died; and Dr. Flint says, “ His young 
colleague and successor dispensed at once with the wig, and 
the creed, of which it had been so long the symbol.” The 
striking feature of this transaction, to be discussed here- 
after, is the change in the creed of the people in this parish 
in opposition to the teaching of a minister who had already, 
when his colleague was called, held his place among them 
forty-six years. 

Dr. Bentley was the first and most pronounced of the 
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ministers who accepted Unitarianism in Salem. The sources 
from which my information is drawn are papers in Dr. Bent- 
ley’s hand, left by him to the Antiquarian Society of Worces- 
ter. In these voluminous notes, filling fifty volumes, are to 
be found many definite statements, which indicate beyond a 
doubt that his attitude was, from the beginning of his min- 
istry, one of sympathy with Priestley and the English Unita- 
rians. As these doctrinal notes have never appeared in 
print, and seem to throw light upon the early history of 
Unitarianism in New England, a few of them will be given 
in support of the foregoing assertion. Whatever Dr. Bent- 
ley learned he wrote down, whether it related to astrology, 
astronomy, mathematics, the German, Irish, Dutch, and 
other languages, to the literature of the East, to politics, art, 
natural science, or the trivial events of every-day life. His 
note-books constitute an encyclopedia of the learning of that 
time. * 

In 1784, Mr. Bentley was interested in the Unitarian, Mr. 
Hazlitt, the father of the essayist, of whom he writes a long 
account in his journal. He says:— 

In the fall of 1784 appeared in America a Mr. Hazlitt, who was of Ire- 
land, and had been educated at Glasgow and settled as a dissenting cler- 
gyman. ... He is a man of good natural abilities and excessive zeal, and, 
having adopted the Socinian opinions of Mr. Lindsay, did not hesitate in 
soon making his sentiments well known... . While in Boston, he attached 
himself to the ingenious Dr. Freeman, now reader at the King’s Chapel, 


and led that worthy man to some hasty measures in revising the liturgy, 
which may prove fatal to his establishment in that society. 


In 1786, Mr. Bentley is reading with approval Dr. Priest- 
ley’s arguments against the Trinity. He also proposes to 
abolish the lecture in the week before communion because, 
as he says, “the lectures are a relick of superstition, and 
their abuse is constantly before our eyes.” 

In 1787, he hears the Rev. John Murray at the First 
Church. His comments are characteristic. He says: — 


On Thursday evening, the 27th, we were entertained from the pulpit 
of the First Church by the celebrated Mr. M., the Universalist. His 


*In the Salem Gazette Mr. Stanley Waters is publishing many interesting extracta 
from these journals. 
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introduction to that church we dare not recommend. However, he was 
liberal in his new vampt mysticisms, out of which he formed a religious 
system from total depravity as its — [illegible] rendered plastic by a suf- 
fering God and happy to mankind without indiscriminating salvation. 


In 1788, he writes to Captain B. Hodges, who is going to 
sea, some directions as to the selection of a library. Among 
other things, he says :— 


In religion, Priestley’s smaller tracts as all you may want to know 
of the simple doctrines of Christianity. Your own good heart will supply 
the rules for practice. Priestley, on inquiry, will recommend the liberty 
of thinking for yourself. 


In 1788, he shrinks from taking action which may separate 
him from his Congregational brethren. The celebrated Uni- 
versalist, John Murray, was about to have public ordination, 
on Christmas day, in Boston, and wrote to Mr. Bentley, ask- 
ing him to take part in the service, adding that Dr. Freeman 
has told him that he thought “ Mr. Bentley would make no 
difficulty.” Mr. Bentley forthwith states the case to Dr. 
Freeman, asking an explanation, and suggesting difficulties 
in a very spirited manner. He says: — 

What have I to do with an anniversary against which I remonstrated 
last Sunday? Why is the ordination public? 

Is it no difficulty to dissolve a pleasing connection with an whole asso- 
ciation to satisfy, as it appears from one letter, not my own judgment, 
but. the caprice of a man who has railed against the whole order of 
ministers ? 

Is it no difficulty to have open connections with an illiterate foreigner 
without credentials ? 

Is it no difficulty when we do not open our churches for our own lect- 


urers, to have it haunted with night-lectures, and filled with negroes 
and vagabonds ? 

Is it no difficulty to change as of course fellows [sic] with a man drag- 
ging the undefined notions of Trinity, atonement, personified sins, and 
[illegible] as so many spectres along with him, hideous with deformity ? 


It would scarcely be possible to raise more ghosts of de- 
parted prejudices in one reminiscence of the old time. Uni- 
versalist Calvinism, the Puritan horror of Christmas, and 
that dread of night meetings which in Salem sprang out of 
the excesses which accompanied revivals, from Whitefield 
down to Elder Knapp have all departed. 
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In 1789, a Mr. Mason consults him as to the propriety of 
entering the ministry. Mr. Bentley’s reply contains a cu- 
rious summary of Christian doctrine. He writes: — 

As to the intimation you leave with me, respecting my profession, I 
hardly know what to write to you. I should never advise you to enter 
the ministry, unless you had rationally examined Christianity; and, after 
such examination, I should not recommend preaching, unless you was 
[sic] a firm believer. By a firm believer, I intend not one who gives an 
easy credit to mysteries or renounces his own understanding on any point 
of faith, but a man who, upon the full conviction of a future moral retri- 
bution as the great point of Christian faith, preaches with sober regard 
to the virtuous happiness of mankind, being able to abandon without 
reluctance all worldly interests which may interfere with the conscientious 
discharge of his duty. 

In 1791, he began a series of what seem to have been 
extemporaneous comments on the Scripture read before the 
sermon. Ina book kept for the purpose, he makes notes of 
these addresses. They begin significantly Jan. 9, 1791, with 
an examination of the first chapter of the Fourth Gospel. He 
considered successively the Athanasian, the Arian, and the 
Unitarian hypotheses. “Admitted the Unitarian attitude.” 
It must be remembered that “ Unitarian” at this time was 
used always in the English sense, and meant “ Humanita- 
rian”; i.e, that Jesus was a man. In the evening of the 
same day, I. Tim. iii., 16, was examined. He concludes 
with the assertion that Paul did not write “God was 
manifest,” ete. 

January 16, he took up Acts xx., 28: “The church of 
God which he hath purchased with his own blood.” He 
makes a summary of arguments to show that Jesus cannot 
be God, and closes with “the presumption that this is not a 
true reading.” 

In regard to true and false religions, he says, in his re- 
marks upon Paul’s address at Mars Hill: “ Religion is true 
or false in regard to its end. The question is not so much 
of a true or false religion as of a false end in religion.” 

December 25, he speaks of the Nativity, and says, “* John’s 
ignorance of the mission of Jesus till a sign given at the 
Baptism argued that our faith has no concern with any event 
prior to the Baptism.” 
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In 1792, he puts on record in full his opinion as to ordi- 
nation and baptism of children. Of ordination, he says: — 

My idea in substance is this: upon examination of candidates, that tes- 
timonials shall be produced of their sound morals and their literary qual- 
ifications, that upon these they may present themselves, that the people 
may be free to act their judgment, and that the consequent ordination 
shall have no examination’ whatever, but be an execution of the will of 
the people expressed in the usual manner. 

As to the administration of baptism, as I view it when applied to chil- 
dren, as designed to assist education, I hold it free to all men; that no 
man can justly object to a serious request for its administration, and 
therefore all propoundings are unnecessary, especially as objections have 
arisen from one quarter only,— that is, birth within the nine months, or 
illegitimately. 

In 1792, he says, “I took the liberty in the most excep- 
tionable [sic] manner to deliver my sentiments against total 
depravity as preached at a late lecture.” 

In notes upon I. John ii., 13-19, he says : — 

This writer has the fewest clear thoughts of any man. Here he has 
arrived at definition. The world is the depraved vices of it. The fathers, 
young men, and children are Christians more or less tired in their pro- 
fession. Antichrists are all innovators upon the doctrine. It is hard to 
reconcile ourselves to such language. It cannot be expressive enough for 
the foundation of any doctrine. It resembles John’s style. But it has 
involved as many errors as it probably corrected. 


In regard to inspiration and prophecy, especially the 
Messianic prophecies in Isaiah, he seems to have held a the- 
ory much like that of the late Dr. Noyes. When we remem- 
ber that these are notes of addresses made in public from 
Sunday to Sunday, it is clear that he had broken with both 
the Calvinistic and the Arminian hypotheses long before Dr. 
Channing opened the Unitarian controversy. When the 
lines were drawn, he was found holding the position he had 
maintained for more than a quarter of a century. He was 
a marked figure among the politicians and men of learning 
of that time. He was variously known as a “ democrat,” a 
“ Jacobin,” and a “ Jeffersonian infidel,” and, on account of 
his vehement opposition to Federalism, as well as his theo- 
logical radicalism was nearly isolated from ministerial fel- 
lowship of all kinds. Probably on this account he took 
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little interest in the quarrel when his neighbors fell out 
with each other, on questions which he and his people 
had long before settled for themselves. 

When, on a Sunday afternoon in 1814, the frigate “ Con- 
stitution ” was chased into Marblehead harbor by a British 
squadron, Dr. Bentley dismissed his congregation, and 
started with the Sea Fencibles for the scene of action. The 
tradition which represents him as riding on a gun-carriage, 
whether true or false, suggests a picture which would accord 
with his career, and fitly symbolize his impulsive, irascible, 
and unconventional nature. 

Following the example of ecclesiastical chroniclers, I have 
thus far confined the discussion to ecclesiastical persons and 
events, and have also kept well on the surface of affairs, 
treating the opinions of ministers and the changes in them 
as if they were true causes of the revolution of which they 
were scarcely more than the indexes. In a paper to follow 
this, an attempt will be made to discover one of the secular 
weights which silently moved the hands upon the dial-plate. 


At present, I rest with the statement that in the latter part 
of the last century Arianism and Humanitarianism were 
well established in Salem, and that, when Channing came to 
announce the new reading of the gospel of peace, he did not 
bring any new thing to the ears of the people or declare to 
them an unknown God, whom ignorantly they worshipped. 

GEORGE BATCHELOR. 
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ATHEISM IN OUR COLLEGES. 


At the close of Renan’s recent lectures on Early Chris- 
tianity, in Westminster Abbey, Dr. Martineau spoke im- 
pressively of the striking resemblances between the early 
Christian age and the present, showing how history, in 
certain broad ways, repeats itself. That age was one of 
transition, and so is ours, and both ages show the same 
scepticism, the same rigid reactionism, and the same stoicism. 
The time honored superstitions of the old religion were dy- 
ing out then, as the superstitions of traditional Christianity 
are dying out now; and the only alternatives which most 
men saw were a rigid clinging to the old traditions, and 
a radical rejection of all religion. But, all misapprehended 
or unperceived by the “ wise and prudent,” there was then 
forming, in the midst of the confusion, a new and higher 
synthesis. And may we not expect, asked Dr. Martineau, 
speaking of the present, “the emergence of some faith re- 
mote alike from medieval orthodoxy and present negations, 
so that neither in this mountain, nor yet at Jerusalem, will 
men worship the Father, but on some height of thought 
and piety veiled as yet in cloud”? * 

Of course there is nothing new in all this. Almost every 
sagacious religious thinker for very many years has re- 
marked upon the religious situation in much the same way, 
and has expressed the same aspirations which Dr. Mar- 
tineau voices here. The theme is altogether hackneyed; 
and it ought to be, for there is no other so important. The 
pity will be if all the reference to history evokes no practi- 
cal wisdom for the present. Every time of religious rev- 
olution and advance is a time of scepticism too. There was 
almost as much scepticism accompanying the Reformation 
of the sixteenth century as accompanied the birth of Chris- 
tianity. The preaching of Luther made ten men give up 
the old faith where it made one appropriate the new. To 


*I quote from Unity, November 16. 
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most men, Protestantism was only a protest, only negative, 
and only gradually could the positive in it approve itself. 
The world always has to pay a great price for great ideas ; 
and great ideas are received by the various classes of men 
in very much the same way in every age. The bigot hates 
the new idea, and hisses; the licentious laugh because it 
negates what passes for orthodoxy and order; the simple, 
honest man, failing to see that the very essence of truth is 
movement, becomes sad and a stoic; the philosopher sees 
the function of the new idea in the universal process, and 


assigns it its place. But, to the crowd, the giving up of an 


old religious idea seems like the giving up of religion. And 
in many instances, especially in a great transition time, it 
is indeed almost tantamount to that. Many must go almost 
without religious inspiration, in order that the many coming 
after may enter into larger and nobler truth. It is the old 
vicarious law. These general truths, so sharply stamped by 
history, cannot be iterated too often, and need to be kept 
firmly in mind in considering the various religious phenom- 
ena of this transition age of ours. 

President Bascom, of the Wisconsin State University, 
published an article in a recent number of the North Amer- 
ican Review upon “ Atheism in Colleges.” Atheism is a 
word which men are very apt to use in a very loose way; 
and I suspect that President Bascom uses it loosely here, 
fair and thoughtful as his paper, for the most part, is. It is 
pretty evident that what he is talking about much of the 
time is simply the decay of certain forms of evangelical 
belief, for in one place he makes the contribution of mis- 
sionaries to the American Board of Foreign Missions the 
test of a college’s religion. Of the hundred and forty mis- 
sionaries in the employment of the Board, he says, only one 
was graduated by Harvard and fifteen by Yale, while Am- 
herst, Williams, and Beloit, ete. President Bascom observes 
that perhaps no organization in the world is working more 
purely and vigorously to disseminate Christian Theism than 
the American Board, and so he makes this a sort of touch- 
stone. But this is really very trifling and shallow, I think. 
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The American Board is certainly a noble organization, has 
employed some of the most devoted men who ever lived, 
and has done, on the whole, a very noble work. But it is 
by no means simple “ Christian Theism” that it is working 
to disseminate ; and it would not make a missionary of any 
man who was the stanchest Theist in the world, if he was not 
very much besides. Channing was a “ Christian Theist,” 
and Parker; and Emerson is one. But none of these men, 
nor any man who thinks like them, would pass muster with 
the American Board, nor get a dollar of its money for any 
endeavor to uplift mankind. The American Board is nothing 
but an institution to promote the preaching of certain evan- 
gelical doctrines, which are held by. some very good men, 
and rejected by more just as good; and co-operation with it 
is no more a test of religion, let alone Christian Theism, than 
co-operation with Loyola would have been, or co-operation 
with the noble Jesuits who preached to the Indians on the 
shores of Huron and Superior. 

If this be a digression, I do not ask pardon for it, since 
the error involved is forever working confusion in discus 
sions of subjects like this. The problem of real scepticism 
and unfaith is quite large and alarming enough, without our 
trying to swell the number of the sceptics and the faithless 
by counting in the college students who chance to believe 
that there are better doctrines than those of the American 
Board, and that they can do God service in a hundred good 
ways,— do a little something to uplift Japan, for instance, 
by becoming teachers in institutions like the University of 
Tokio. 

It is true enough that Evangelicalism is decaying in our 
colleges, and true, too, that along with this decay comes, in 
some instances, irreligion and atheism. President Bascom 
does not believe that irreligion is, in any sense, formidable 
in our American colleges; and he says —the declaration is 
important from one whose experience has been so large — 
that it would be difficult, except hesitatingly in single cases, 
to refer any immorality in our colleges to this cause. The 
colleges, of course, only mirror in a certain way what is go- 
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ing on in all thoughtful society, only it is easier to study 
the movement in a limited field. The causes of the scepti- 
cism which exist are not hard to find; and the cure, for col- 
leges and general society alike, can also be indicated well 
enough in general terms. The thing is to get the specific, and 
apply it well. 

In assigning the cause and describing the nature of the 
prevailing scepticism, especially in England and America, 
President Bascom gets at only half of the truth. He seems 
to make the mistake which men constantly make who 
think that the proper and only end of scepticism must be 
the reaffirmation of the forms against which scepticism has 
raised itself. He does not see, or this article does not show 
that he sees, that the old Weltanschauung is being supplanted 
by another, and that the advance, at once destructive and 
creative, of this new philosophy is the cause of the prevail- 
ing scepticism quite as much as the development of ideas 
taught by men like Locke and Priestley a hundred or two 
years ago. The scepticism springs from the conflict be- 
tween the new cosmology and the new historical view and 
the old, and will end when it is seen and felt that the new 
view is genuinely positive and synthetic, and lends itself to 
poetry and sentiment. It will not do any longer to seek for 
the causes of the intellectual movements in any country or 
in any race primarily in the teachings of philosophers who 
belonged to that race. History has repeatedly shown that 
the seeds of great revolutions in French thought have been 
sown in England by Englishmen, and that German revolu- 
tions have been born as often on one side of the Rhine as on 
the other. And it is eminently true that the great factor 
in the present intellectual ferment is not Lockianism, but 
the German philosophy. It is true enough that, in many 
particular departments of science, the influence of England 
upon Germany is, at this particular moment, greater than 
the influence of Germany upon England; but the doctrine 
of evolution, the one great doctrine which permeates all our 
sciences and gives them their character, is not original, and 
was never claimed to be, with Darwin or Huxley or Spen- 
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cer, not a doctrine of English philosophy as such at all, 
least of all a doctrine of Locke, but a doctrine, and the doc- 
trine of the great German thinkers, the doctrine of Kant,— 
applied to civilization, to religion and history by Lessing 
and Herder and Hegel as completely as by Spencer, and 
applied to nature by Schelling and Goethe as completely 
as by Darwin. This needs to be remembered, and must 
be constantly reasserted when it is claimed that the predom- 
inant tendencies of modern science are born of English 
sensationalism. 

The scepticism, then, which exists in our colleges, I be- 
lieve to be not so much the development of a materialistic 
philosophy as naturally attendant upon the advance of a 
loftier and larger spiritual view of the world. This view of 
the world, irreconcilable as it is with the old cosmogony 
and the ideas of inspiration, miracle, and the nature of God 
with which religion has so largely been identified, must 
continue to make its way rapidly; and, as many things held 
sacred go down before it, we must expect much scepticism 
and irreligion. Gradually, the new synthesis will approve 
itself, and the new sanctions become sacred. The process is, 
as I have said, one which the world has seen many times, 
if not often, indeed, in such broad operation as at present. 

What is to be done about it? How are the young men 
in our colleges to be best helped to genuine and robust 
faith? There are two lines of policy. One of them we are 
pretty familiar with, for it is the common American college 
policy. As President Bascom observes, most of our colleges 
are under the control of some religious sect, and only the 
doctrines of the sect get any free representation in the col- 
lege life. Many, perhaps most, of our college presidents 
heartily approve of this system, and rigorously exclude from 
their faculties all unorthodox professors. The students, 
thus hearing nothing of the new ideas, or seeing them rec- 
ognized in no way by those whose influence with them is 
paramount, are pretty effectually held to the traditional 
positions until a time when their intellectual tendencies 
become so fixed that no great revolutions are probable; for 
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with few exceptions, as Gladstone has said, men carry with 
them to the grave the set of doctrines with which they leave 
the university. This is certainly one way, and a very sim- 
ple one, to keep young men for a time from doubt and 
questioning; though how genuine and robust the faith is 
which is produced by this Kew-Garden training can only 
be determined when the Waterloo conflicts come. But this 
policy, stout defenders as it has, cannot continue to thrive 
much longer in any college that would maintain a reputa- 
tion for scholarship and vigor. President Bascom himself 
declares emphatically against it. “If we cannot waive free 
discussion,” he says, “much less can we expect to huddle 
young men into sheep-folds, and to make no provision for 
higher education except in institutions of definite and pro- 
nounced faith. Churches of all sorts will do well to remem- 
ber constantly that they cannot maintain their own life 
except in open, breezy conflict; nor can they maintain the 
spiritual life of their own young men on easier terms.” 
The notion,” he adds, “that the Christian Church is to 
monopolize and manipulate education is antique for our 
time and for all time.” 

President Bascom here puts himself very firmly and intel- 
ligently on the right side. There must be free trade in the 
higher education. American thought has attained its major- 
ity by this time, if it is ever going to; and it is high time 
that the protective system in our colleges was made an end 
of. The maintenance of the old policy is possible only 
where the college is content to remain insignificant, and 
relinquish all ambition of becoming a real power in the edu- 
cational world. President Bascom puts the matter in a 
nutshell. “When an institution,” he says, “achieves a na- 
tional reputation and position, it attracts to itself professors 
of varied ability and marked power. Ambitious and pro- 
gressive minds are drawn toward it. The result is a much 
greater variety of spirit in its professors, and less willingness 
to subordinate their methods and conclusions to any pre- 
vailing view. Talent becomes a leading consideration, and 
talent is restive and more or less eccentric. It is impossi- 
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ble, therefore, in a large and popular institution, to bind in- 
struction in any close way to any definite religious result.” 

This is the great merit of President Bascom’s paper. 
Whatever the nature may be, and whatever the causes, of 
the scepticism which does exist in our colleges, he sees that 
nothing is ever to be gained by a policy of fencing or hush- 
ing or domineering. Bring everything into the light of day 
and of free discussion, “ provide professors able and active 
to the pitch of our times in their own departments,” and he 
is quite sure that the young men of our colleges can be very 
well trusted to find the truth and to choose it. ‘The ap- 
peal is to reason,” he says, “and from this appeal there is 
no escape. Revelation affords no refuge. Dogma is no 
defence, but a portion of the danger rather.” Much of the 
unbelief which exists he believes to be a just reaction 
against irrational pressure and an assertion of individual 
freedom. 

So far as the scepticism which exists is really the effect of 
a sensational philosophy, it is only to be overcome, urges 
President Bascom, very wisely again, by a profounder phi- 
losophy. “Philosophy,” as he tersely puts it, “is the only 
remedy for philosophy.” He believes that the future of 
religion in America, so far as our colleges can influence it, 
depends mainly upon the form of philosophical teaching 
which the colleges are now going to encourage. If we se- 
cure @ vigorous and well-directed devotion to philosophy, 
we have nothing to fear; but, if things go on as they are, 
the outlook is bad enough. The Scotch philosophy, mod- 
ified more or less by various teachers, has heretofore formed 
the staple instruction in most of our colleges; and the 
Scotch philosophy is at once itself deeply affected by Eng- 
lish sensationalism, and opposes it only by dogmatism. It 
furnishes a poor support for rational religion. “It does not 
fully trust,” says President Bascom, “ or give clear explana- 
tion of those rational powers by which mind rises beyond 
the world of sensible impressions into that of spiritual 
truths. ... A profounder philosophy, a philosophy that takes 
root within itself, this is the demand of higher education, as 
it is the demand of higher thought.” 
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This is certainly very refreshing, and shows that another 
prominent seat of learning is shaking itself clear of the dis- 
mal philosophy which lies like a yoke upon most of our 
colleges. For the Scotch philosophy, whatever good things 
it may have about it, is dull, mechanical, and hard, with no 
power in it to uplift and enlarge the mind. It is encour- 
aging to look through the new Harvard Catalogue and see 
that the names of the Scotchmen, which used to be so prom- 
inent in the philosophical programme, have all been sup- 
planted by the names of the great masters or the names of 
those bound up with living movements. At Yale, too, Ham- 
ilton has given place to Kant. And that President Bascom 
inclines to Kant is shown by not a few such declarations as 
that “religion is not so much the foundation of morals as 
morals the foundation of religion,” the direct antithesis of 
what we are so used to hearing asserted in very high quar- 
ters. 

What we most need in America is a turning-away from 
second and third rate philosophers to the great masters,— 
the Greeks, Spinoza, and the German idealists. These are 
the men to lift the students in our colleges away from petty 
thinking and the dangers of low life; and these, sure as they 
are to beget a temper which will be impatient of supersti- 
tions, are at one with the first principles of Christianity 
and all true religion. In falling back on the great Germans 
especially, America, however blindly at first, confesses that 
the great cause of the scepticism which does exist is also its 
best and only cure. 

Epwin D. Mgap. 
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THE DEGENERACY OF EMPIRICAL PHILOSOPHY. 


The vigorous, practical mind of Francis Bacon is very 
generally regarded as the pivot on which philosophical 
thought swung over from the medieval to the modern 
method. In doing this, it left very much the domain of 
philosophy, and swept into that of science. Questions per- 
taining to mind have fallen into the shadow of those per- 
taining to matter. The ends proposed and the methods in- 
sisted on were those fitted for a search into visible things 
and facts. This movement owed its success to the distinct- 
ness with which it recognized its new undertaking, and the 
care with which it adjusted its methods to it. 

It accused the old forms of inquiry of being purely verbal, 
and regarded its logic as an ingenious, but often as an illu- 
sory, combination of symbols; an algebraic process that re- 
mained barren because its characters did not cover the 
conditions of any actual problem in life. By virtue of this 
superior distinctness of purpose and fitness of method, the 
discoveries of science in the realm of things have followed 
upon each other with surprising and exciting rapidity. 

Yet this organon is bound by its logic of induction to in- 
vestigate each set of facts under their own empirical forms, 
and from those forms, if possible, to evolve their laws. Like 
all philosophies, the Inductive Philosophy has been misled 
by its success, and fallen grievously away from its own prin- 
ciples. It has, to the extent of this lapse, become in its 
turn, in an important portion of its inquiries and of its 
methods, an artificer of words. The barrenness of logom- 
achy has overtaken it, precisely as it overtook the logic of 
Aristotle. 

The portion of the field to which we refer is that of phi- 
losophy — questions which directly pertain to mind, or turn 
in our comprehension of them on mental elements. 

The ultimate relations of matter and mind belong to those 
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inquiries to whose method of handling we object as false, 
verbal, and illusory; as much so as the logic of the School- 
men, and in quite the same way. What we claim is that 
each experience, each set of facts, can only be understood 
and treated in a manner truly inductive under its own forms 
in experience. These forms define the facts, and to go 
beyond them in inquiry and discussion is to make ourselves 
the victims of misleading analogies; is to grasp at delusive 
shadows, which have a changeable outline for the imagina- 
tion, but no solid content for the understanding; is to step 
deftly from word to word, as they float loosely in the stream 
of thought. It is strange that we should have occasion to 
bring such an accusation against the Inductive Method, the 
Empirical School, the Positive Philosophy. Yet such are 
the compensations and retributions of methods, narrowing in 
our thoughts to their own oyerthrow. 
We wish to reinforce the statement as a primary principle, 
.and as one most immediately applicable, that mental facts 
can only be fittingly stated under mental forms, physical 
facts under physical forms, while any relations that are dis- 
covered between them are pointed out without the loss of 
either term. All that is sound in positive philosophy or in the 
inductive method sanctions this principle. This method is 
the only really intelligible one. Colors will always contain 
one element that can be discussed by the eye only. It is 
profitable to consider them in their relation to each other in 
the spectrum, and in the length of their waves; but neither 
relative position nor length of wave will explain their ulti- 
mate effect on the mind through the eye. The painter must 
still understand the facts of color by themselves, as certainly 
as if science had brought him no aid. In ordering this dis- 
cussion, if he would be thoroughly intelligible, he must 
interpret and sustain his language by colors offered directly 
to the eye for its apprehension. Only thus can the thoughts 
be kept clear and practical, resting back on an organ of 
sense whose content is well known and is substantial. Only 
thus can position and numerical relations unite themselves 
as coefficients to a real experience. The term itself disap- 
pearing, the coefficient is lost with it. 
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The same is true in sound. The mathematical relations 
of musical sounds are not themselves music, nor are they 
perceived in the same way. The ultimate, sensible elements 
involved in a harmony of sweet sounds are to be known by 
the ear only, and can be fittingly expressed in its terminology 
alone. Not till music is apprehended in this way are we 
interested in the quantitative relations that exist in its ele- 
ments. If we were to displace music with the mathematics 
of music, we should virtually lose them both: the mathe- 
matics would sink into a mere manipulation of numbers that 
corresponded to no facts. Thus, all our senses must dis- 
course in their own terms. Any other method would lead 
to hopeless confusion, and to a complete loss both of primary 
knowledge and the secondary knowledge that grows out of 
it. Explanations and relations can never touch the inner 
nature of the things explained. Grasp at these, and they 
elude us like spirits and abolish the vision. 

If this is true of our several senses, whose fields lie to- 
gether in the physical world, much more is it true of the phe- 
nomena of matter and the phenomena of mind, which are 
received under perfectly distinct forms —those of space and 
those of consciousness. To overlook the ultimately diverse 
and unchangeable expression which these two sets of facts 
get to the mind in its daily experience is to fly into the face 
of a true empirical philosophy. When men talk about men- 
tal and physical facts as being the inside and outside of the 
same thing, they are to be laughed at as wholly unintel- 
ligible, as giving us words which find no exposition in our 
experience. Take a brain, look at it inside and outside, and 
what is the result but a mass of tissue, or, if we conceive it 
as a living brain, but obscure molecular motion? Yes, but 
this is not exactly what is meant. We are aware of this, 
for the assertion is too obviously absurd in its only intelligi- 
ble form. But what is intended? Who can tell what that 
inside view of the brain is which we recognize as thought, 
and that outside view accepted as molecular action? Phi- 
losophers may multiply this coinage of words, but we must 
insist that they have nothing back of their language but 
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vagrant images — images that cannot be constructed under 
human experience. When M. Taine speaks of the anterior 
end of an idea, he could have spoken as aptly of the color 
of an odor or the flavor of a sound. Philosophy should be 
allowed no longer to deal in methods so false, and, with all 
their freshness, so effete. When Mr. Spencer says, “Though 
accumulated observations and experiments have led us by a 
very indirect series of inferences to the belief that mind and 
nervous action are the subjective and objective forces of the 
same thing, we remain utterly incapable of seeing and even 
of imagining how the two are related,” he falls into a gross 
illusion and inconsistency. It is an illusion to suppose that 
anything which is completely unintelligible can be offered 
as an explanation of anything else: it is an inconsistency 
for Mr. Spencer to proffer the inconceivable as true, when 
he has set aside the infinite, and I know not what besides, 
simply because it is inconceivable. This inconsistency 
mounts to the highest when we remember that the infinite, 
as unphenomenal, ought not to be conceivable; while the 
facts of matter and mind, as phenomenal, should be conceiv- 
able. 

We must also regard in the same light the subconscious 
states of Hamilton and of many others. No known, well- 
considered, conceivable facts lie back of them.  Swbcon- 
sciousness involves an image of space illusory in its applica- 
tion to mind. If we can have an under and an over in 
mind, we can have a near and remote in ideas, surfaces and 
centres in feelings. The phenomena called subconscious 
find no place and no interpretation in our experience; for 
experience can never extend to them in either of its two 
forms, that of perception and that of consciousness. We 
might as well conjure up a place under the earth, as the 
subterrestrial reservoir of all obscure creative forces, and 
then proceed, by means of it, to expound biology. We 
should have words, and nothing but words. Our experience 
would refuse to take up and explain our new terms. 

The case is no better with “ unconscious cerebrations.” 
The language implies far more than our experience includes. 

4 
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Unconscious cerebration is antithetic to conscious cerebra- 
tion. Conscious cerebrations are cerebral changes accompa- 
nied by states of consciousness, which they underlie and 
control. Unconscious cerebrations are cerebral changes 
which have the force of thoughts and feelings, and may 
take their appropriate place in the growth of convictions, 
though not attended by a conscious state of any kind. So 
much this language must mean, if it is to have any particu- 
lar significance. The physical, cerebral activity is regarded 
as the effective forerunning force in all mental states. This 
bold theory has not a single known fact on which to rest. 
It is not only not inductive in its character, it cannot fur- 
nish one item in human experience to expound what it 
means. There is no known definite state —definite with 
the definiteness this theory calls for — that can be shown to 
be the source, or accompaniment even, of a correspondingly 
definite mental state. We are not referring to the action of 
the senses, but to any known correspondence of any precise 
molecular state or action of brain with any particular 
thought or intellectual feeling. 

As a theory, it is at once and clearly suicidal. It sets 
aside its own truth in setting aside the entire distinction 
between truth and error. If cerebral states are phases in a 
series of physical forces, they can no more be true or false 
than any fact taken by itself can be true or false. Each and 
all of them come into being under sufficient forces, are each 
and all facts, and as true one as another. The ground of 
being is settled in the fact of being, and nothing remains to 
be said. Truth and error would thus belong no more to 
the action of the brain than to that of the intestines. Truth 
and error would disappear, replaced, if replaced at all, by 
being and non-being. All that is, is; and is with equal 
necessity, equal certainty, equal authority. 

But not only is this new method capable of such bald 
absurdities: it repeats the very errors, in their opposite 
form, which it has made the reproach of its adversaries. 

Physical facts were explained by personifications, by say- 
ing that nature preferred this state or abhorred that one ; 
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and there has been no end to the derision. Mental facts 
are now explained by saying that certain physical states and 
activities have an affinity for each other, have a productive 
force in reference to each other; and, behold, we have the 
latest wisdom. What was the difficulty with the first expla- 
nation? Simply this: physical connections were expressed 
in mental terms, and without definite conceptions grounded 
in experience. 

What is the difficulty in the second explanation? The 
same in its opposite form. Mental connections are explained 
in language and under images which belong to physical 
facts, with no interpretation in experience of the concep- 
tions involved. 

A return to the careful expression of each set of phenom- 
ena in its own language, grounded as that language is in the 
experience of the race, is the only hopeful means of progress. 
Spencer, and Fiske following in his footsteps, have heaped 
up a large amount of philosophy with the ostensible pur- 
pose of expressing the phenomena of mind in terms of mat- 
ter and motion. Incidentally, some physical facts and some 
psychological ones have gained light by the extended dis- 
cussion; but what has been the value of the primary pur- 
pose? It has issued in remote and misleading analogies, 
stated as laws. The definition of life, so carefully elabo- 
rated, is little more than the statement of a general circum- 
stance, which attends on the activity of many specific 
powers, very different in kind. 

When one defines life as “the continuous adjustment of 
internal relations to external relations,” he names a univer- 
sally attendant condition, and nothing more. When we 
undertake to group, in one expression and under one law, 
facts so diverse as the growth. of a moss, the development 
of the mind of man, and the progress of a community in 
civilization, simply because there is involved in them all 
increasingly diverse activities, more and more closely united 
to each other, we are deceiving ourselves with a mere ap- 
pearance of knowledge. We have secured an identity of 
words, with no identity in the facts covered by them. We 
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have iaid hold of an external descriptive fact, and put it in 
the place of an internal law. We may say that all physical 
facts must occur in space, that all progress involves motion ; 
but these statements are barren generalities, do not touch 
the inner coherence of the things covered by them. 

The division of labor in economic growth proceeds under 
agencies utterly other than those which control the devel- 
opment of the mind, while these are equally diverse from 
those which take part in the growth of a moss. A general- 
ization of the formal circumstances under which a great 
variety of specific forces expend themselves has very little 
scientific value, and, when put in the place of specific, ex- 
planatory laws, is so deceptive as to be justly pronounced a 
pleasant phrase, buoyed up by deceptive images of the imag- 
ination. 

Why should we any more strive to express facts of mind 
in terms of matter and motion than physical facts in terms 
of thought and feeling? To do the one implies the possi- 
bility of doing the other. If mental facts are convertible 
in any sense into physical facts, physical facts, by a reverse 
process, may be translated into mental ones. If psycholog- 
ical physics is absurd, physical psychology is also absurd. 
Spencer is full of the illusion of remote resemblances ; and, 
when the shimmer of a broad generalization is set aside, but 
little remains. It may have at first the dazzling effect of 
snow-fields and immense ice-plains, but the eye is soon dis- 
tressed by the painful monotony and the barrenness of the 
scene. One is most profited in reading Spencer when he 
neglects the primary presentation, and gleans special facts 
for his own use. If one turns his back on this glare of 
reflection, and lets the light fall on his own book, he may 
read in his own way some fresh things by means of it. 

The momentum which the word Jaw has gained is an 
illustration immediately in point of the misleading force of 
language. The supernatural is ruled out of the world by 
the energy of the vague conception which attaches to law. 
The miracle is lawless, the answer to prayer is exceptional, 
liberty is accidental, and all are impossible. Yet what is 
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this but begging every question involved by virtue of the 
narrow significance of a word; putting back of law one 
image only, that derived from efficient, physical force in its 
passage through a series of effects? Physical laws imply, 
all of them, the existence of physical forces, and indicate 
the lines of their action. A purely physical universe, there- 
fore, rules out miracles, petition, and choice. But who has 
told us that this is exclusively a physical universe? And, 
if it is not simply a physical universe, shall we not be in- 
volved in the gravest errors, if we so regard it? By so 
much as it is more than mere matter, by so much will other 
principles than these laws of forces prevail. But the nar- 
row meaning of law is constantly present in the word in 
ethical discussion, enabling it to do a very falsely destruc- 
tive work. If one ventures to say that miracles themselves 
may be the products of law, the chances are that he himself 
will mean, and he will certainly be thought to mean, that 
some second and larger circuit of physical forces strikes in at 
the appropriate moment with the miracle. But the confu- 
sion and conflict are not thus removed. The alleged miracle 
is an illusion, drops down among physical forces, and is an- 
other conquest of a word. This execution done by a single 
word is more surprising when we observe that the Empirical 
Philosophy itself fails to confine the word law to the ex- 
pression of physical forces, and at times indicates by it 
general relations that are applicable to a great variety of 
specific energies. 

Spencer’s generalizations are chiefly of this sort. They 
do not indicate the uniform action of necessary forces: they 
are simply formal elements, due to the rational comprehen- 
sion of the mind itself. If they are spoken of as laws at 
all, they should be regarded as laws of rational movement 
rather than of material forces. Of this nature is his defini- 
tion of life. It expresses only a universal condition of the 
problem, and not at all the nature of the specific energies 
working it out. 

Let us now adopt the only true method, the only one 
grounded in experience and sustained by induction. Let 
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us interpret mental facts by themselves under their own 
types. Immediately, liberty becomes a new method, a new 
law. Petition, power, potentiality, are all in order. The 
rational thing, under these rational terms, expounded by 
their own key of personal experience, is intervention, pro- 
tection, guidance, love. The mind has simply been bewil- 
dered and frightened by the terrible features of an intel- 
lectual idol, that, suddenly losing the free forms of life, has 
assumed the pallor and rigid outline of inflexible force. 

Thus are we made again and again the victims of the 
words we use, and become the tools of our own tools. Is 
it not as irrational for the materialist to enthrone law and 
define it by its lowest manifestations as it is for the idealist 
to enthrone it, and expound it exclusively under its logical 
forms ? 

What is all this, on the part of the Positivist, but commit- 
ting again with less excuse the oft-derided error? Words 
cease to be defined by facts, and the only facts they can 
possibly cover; they cease to be bottomed on the inner and 
outer phenomena of the world: they pass into disembodied 
spirits with some vague suggestion of reality, barely enough 
to draw the eye, and then go gypsying, the instruments of 
the foolish pranks of the imagination. These philosophers 
are full of deduction, and deduction that draws its conclu- 
sions from words, from mental facts expressed in terms of 
matter and motion, after a fashion in which experience 
never presents them. This is returning to the deductive 
logic in its most misleading form. When Hamilton and 
Mansel and Spencer reason about the infinite, they are for 
the most part opening up verbal conceptions, getting words 
out of words. 

The imagery with which the deductive logic sustains 
the mind and carries it on is almost always of a material 
character. It is sometimes presented to the eye in a series 
of circles that include, exclude, and cut each other in a 
variety of ways, according to the form of the syllogism. 
The mind is thus directed to the form of the argument 
rather than to the actual contents of the words as disclosed 
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in the facts which correspond to them. Thus Boole, in his 
“Laws of Thought,” ingeniously converts the logical proc- 
esses into the forms of a calculus. The meaning of words 
are wholly lost sight of in the arrangement. They are re- 
garded as fixed in the outset, and as unchanged in transfer, 
as much so as numerical expressions of any order. Such a 
logic overlooks the fact that the great difficulty in empirical 
proof is to measure the contents of words, to make those 
contents the exact counterpart of the facts, to retain them 
unchanged in each phase of the argument, or, if this is 
impossible, which it usually is, to observe the modifications 
in the conclusions occasioned by the parallax of things and 
of words. It is easy enough to draw conclusions, if the 
infinite cannot change; but who is to assure us that the in- 
finite in its application to God involves unchangeableness, 
any more than in its application to time ? 

Plainly, then, philosophy, which is also a science of facts, 
calls above all things for a fresh interpretation of its terms 
in the very presence of the phenomena to which alone they 
apply — the use of an honest induction in the very field 
under discussion, and the application of deduction within 
the limits and by the light of the phenomena whose rela- 
tions are involved. Our faculties are thus made to mutually 
sustain and limit each other. Psychology finds its proper 
inquiries within the experiences of the mind itself, expressed 
directly to the mind whose they are, and indirectly to other 
minds through common language and action. The partially 
parallel and closely related lines of facts presented in the 
nervous system are, in turn, to be stated and studied under 
their own forms; while any relation between the two series 
which can be established by sufficient observation is to 
carry its exposition freely to either set of phenomena. This 
is true empiricism, true induction, true philosophy: any 
other method than this would seem to be logodedaly. 

JOHN Bascom. 
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PASSION WEEK OF HUMAN LIFE. 


A SERMON BY REV. WILLIAM P. TILDEN. 


“On the next day much people that were come to the feast, when they heard 
that Jesus was coming to Jerusalem, took branches of palm trees, and went forth to 
meet him, and cried, Hosanna! Blessed is the King of Israel that cometh in the 
name of the Lord!” —Joun xii., 12, 13. 


“The first day of the week cometh Mary Magdalene early, while it was yet dark, 
unto the sepulchre.” — JOHN xx., 1. 

Between these two incidents, seven days apart, lies “* Pas- 
sion Week,” —the last week in our Saviour’s life on earth. 
It is not much noticed among us, outside the Catholic and 
Episcopal churches. Our Puritan “ fathers ate sour grapes, 
and the children’s teeth are set on edge.” Gradually, how- 
ever, as Christmas, Whit-Sunday, and Easter have come more 
and more to be observed, so Passion Week is arresting the 
attention of the thoughtful. One of the liberal churches in 
our Puritan city holds a daily service through Holy Week, 
another regularly observes Good Friday, while others still 
mark the season by some special remembrance on Palm Sun- 
day, or during the week, as a fit preparation for the glad 
Easter, now so generally celebrated. But, whether we see fit 
to observe the week in any outward way or not, there is one 
way of noticing it, which can hardly fail of being interesting 
and profitable. By following the incidents of those last 
days of the Saviour’s life in their probable or even possible 
order, we get a more vivid conception of the experiences 
crowded into that one week of weeks. It gives perspective 
to the picture. It helps to arrange, in consecutive order, a 
confused mass of incidents, discourses, and discussions, so 
giving to the whole the vividness of real life. Of course, it 
is impossible to say with assurance what the precise order 
was. But as that commonly recognized is as reasonable 
as any other, we may accept it as an approximation to the 
truth, as nearly as we may ever hope to gather from the 
fragmentary Gospel records. 

Holy Week opens with Palm Sunday, commemorating 
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the triumphal entry of Jesus into Jerusalem, when the en- 
thusiastic country people followed him, carpeting his way 
with palm branches and their own garments, thrown at his 
feet in the exultation of personal affection and Messianic 
hopes; while the cry went up, “Hosanna to the son of 
David! Blessed is he that cometh in the name of the Lord!” 
This strange but significant opening of the great week of 
trial and passion is followed by the cleansing of the temple 
on Monday, in which he utters the memorable words, with 
a meaning for all time, “ Make not my Father's house a 
house of merchandise.” Tuesday, if we follow the gener- 
ally accepted order, commemorates his great controversy 
with the Herodians, Pharisees, and Sadducees, who sought 
not only to refute, but to entangle him, that they might 
have whereof to accuse him and bring him to his death. 
These three classes, while widely opposed to each other, were 
united in a common hatred of Jesus. Pharisaic self-suffi- 
ciency, Herodian quibbling, and Sadducean unbelief in angel 
or spirit were the powers arrayed again him; and the way 
he.dealt with them the record tells. Wednesday commem- 
orates his prophecy, on the Mount of Olives, of the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, and the bargain Judas made with the 
high priests and elders to betray Jesus into their hands 
for thirty pieces of silver; the day closing with his even- 
ing visit to the home of Mary and Martha at Bethany, 
where the alabaster box of precious ointment was broken, 
whose fragrance has gone all round the world; where love 
uttered itself in a language which only the affections can 
fully interpret, bringing from the Master’s own lips those 
words which have comforted so many lowly and loving 
hearts the world over, “She hath done what she could.” 
Thursday brings us to the meeting in the “ upper chamber,” 
the eating of the Passover, the Last Supper, the feast of 
love, the memorable washing of the feet, to show how hum- 
blest services rise into grandeur when wrought in love, fol- 
lowed by those wonderful discourses in the heart of John’s 
Gospel which have comforted countless sorrowing hearts 
for near two thousand years. Friday stands for the Great 
45 
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Tragedy ; Saturday, for that long, dark Jewish day while 
the body of Jesus was in the tomb, when the disciples 
were scattered as sheep without a shepherd. The dark- 
ness of that dreadful day, to the little band of broken- 
hearted followers, whose fondest hopes were crushed, we 
can scarcely imagine. 

No wonder the Jewish Sabbath, after that, lost all its 
sacredness, and their meetings for conference and prayer 
were held not on the once holy seventh, but on the first day 
of the week. For it was on the first day following that 
dark and desecrated Sabbath, “very early in the morning, 
while it was yet dark,” that two lone women might be 
seen going toward the tomb with spices to anoint the dead 
body, wondering as they went who would roll away for 
them the great stone at the mouth of the sepulchre. But, 
behold, it was rolled away already. An angel sat upon it, 
saying, “ He is not here, he is risen.” 

Now, if, to aid our memory, we should select some index 
word or phrase to suggest a prominent feature of each day’s 
experience, we might let “ Promise” stand for Palm Sun- 
day, “ Cleansing ” for Monday, “ Controversy ” for Tuesday, 
“ Bargain” for Wednesday, “ Upper Room” for Thursday, 
“ Crucifixion” for Friday, “ Darkness” for Saturday: all 
crowned with “ Morning Light,” for Easter Sunday. But, 
in the very naming of these initial words, which may aid 
us in associating with each day of Passion Week some- 
thing it especially commemorates, are we not struck with 
the fact that there are in human life experiences which 
singularly correspond to each of these days,— that we, too, 
sooner or later have our Passion Week? Not always, in- 
deed, in consecutive order, and seldom, if ever, crowded 
into a brief space, but experiences which, whether scat- 
tered through a long life.or crowded into a short one, may, 
in a certain flexible sense, be spoken of as the “ Passion 
Week of Human Life.” 


1. Promise— We have all had our palmy days,— our 
days of bright promise, when everything seemed fair and 
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beautiful as good health, a cheerful heart, strong faith, and 
sweet trust in the divine love could make it. Some spend a 
longer and some a shorter time among the palms, breathing 
the soft, balmy air, and feeding eye and heart on the trop- 
ical prophecies of a good time coming. But, longer or 
shorter, we have all had some experience of these bright 
days of promise and hope. They were our spring seasons, 
when the snow melted and the crocuses came out, when 
the buds swelled and the birds sang, not only in the air, but 
in the soul. Life seemed as green and smooth and spark- 
ling as a closely shaven lawn, under the morning dew and 
sun. We thought of what we would do. We laid our 
plans. We mapped out our way. We girded up our loins 
to walk in it, thanking God that the stones in our path 
were so few, and the flowers so many on either side. This 
may have been in youth, it may have been in ripe manhood, 
or even while nearing sunset. For these days of promise 
come to every season of life, just as summer, autumn, and 
winter have their bright, warming, invigorating days, as 
well as the opening spring. If our souls are awake to a 
living interest in the divine life, how easy the way seems at 
such times, and how beautiful!. No lions in the way, no 
slough of despond to cross,—a clear, smooth path seems to 
be opened right up to the city of God. The whole world 
appears moving on the up grade. It is growing better every 
day. Every cause we have at heart is gaining strength and 
power. We can see the “Son of Man coming in his king- 
dom.” The palm branches are spread in his path by enthu- 
siastic throngs, shouting hosannas. The sweet songs of 
children, in day schools and Sunday-schools, are heard sing- 
ing the songs of Zion; and everything betokens a triumphal 
entry into the city which hath true foundations. It is Palm 
Sunday. We are on our way to Jerusalem. 


2. Cleansing.— This is Monday. We are in the city now, 
but it isn’t just what we expected. It isn’t the Jerusalem 
from above. It doesn’t give the Master’s truth or spirit 
just the welcome we anticipated. There is a work of cleans- 
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ing to be done, not only in the city, but in our own souls. 
There is a temple within as well as without that needs 
purifying. “Know ye not that ye are the temple of God, 
and that the spirit of God dwelleth in you.” It is not the 
old temple built by Herod that needs cleansing now. That 
went to dust years ago. It is the new temple of our own 
hearts, built by and for the Holy Ghost. Money-changers 
are turning it into a place of traffic. Sheep and oxen are 
in the house of prayer. The animal is usurping the place 
of the spiritual, the base of the brain is becoming active and 
the top is going to sleep. The moral sentiments must be 
quickened, conscience voiced, faith stimulated, hope of a 
higher life brightened, lust driven out by love, selfishness 
by self-denial and self-sacrifice, and the Father’s house 
cleansed for the Father’s service. Who that has ever had 
one sincere aspiration for a life above the animal plane of 
being has not felt both the necessity and the difficulty of 
this inward cleansing of the temple? It lies right in the 
path of our own and the world’s progress. It may cause 
delay, it may rouse the opposition of the appetites and 
passions; but it is one of the first acts of an earnest Chris- 
tian life. The animal passions are good in their place, as 
the sheep and the oxen were in Jerusalem; but, as their 
place was not in the house of prayer, so the place of the 
appetites and passions is not to rule, but to serve; not to 
dictate, but to obey. And the scourge we need to drive 
them out of the sacred places where they have usurped con- 
trol is not made of hemp, but of heroism,— moral heroism, 
that will never leave the field till the battle is won,—a 
heroism that is valiant, not in its own unaided strength 
alone, but in the conscious aid of an invisible arm. 


3. Controversy.— The inner temple, like that of Jerusalem, 
needs more than one cleansing. Jesus is supposed to have 
gone through with this purgation of the temple near the 
close as well as near the opening of his ministry. It is 
thought by some that the Gospels favor this view. If this 
be true, we may take it as a hint of the fact, so early dis- 
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covered in our experience, that the cleansed temple within 
doesn’t stay cleansed, but needs continual watch and care. 
The sheep and the oxen and money-changers, though they 
leave at our bidding, come back again when our atten- 
tion is called away, and need repeated expulsions. And, 
when the passions are made to know their place, other ene- 
mies creep in and occupy the upper part of the brain, 
challenging the ground of our faith and hope, and so the 
morning breaks on our day of controversy. 

The Pharisees, Herodians, and Sadducees, of eighteen 
hundred years ago, give us little trouble. We are quite 
willing to leave them and their lawyers where Jesus left 
them. But we find we have in each one of our hearts a 
self-righteous, self-sufficient, smooth-tongued Pharisee, who 
would make us feel content with tithing mint, anise, and 
cumin, even though we omit justice, mercy, and the faith 
that works by love. 

We find within us, too, a class of Herodians, who never 
heard of Herod, trying to bewilder us with subtle questions 
about tribute paid in pennies, when the great question of 
life is how to make our whole souls a tribute of gratitude 
and praise to God. 

And Sadducees, also, a whole nest of them, not only 
around us, but within us, telling us there is no such thing 
as spirit; that we see with our eyes and touch with our 
fingers all there is; that death is the end of man, and im- 
mortality a false hope, born of priestcraft and superstition. 
It is the great day of controversy,— faith battling with 
doubt. 

There are those who do not know much of this conflict,— 
born saints, to whom faith, hope, and love are as easy and 
natural as song to the canary. Let all such thank God and 
sing on. But there are others who have strong passions to 
be bound, devils to be cast out, mocking doubts that strike 
at the foundations of all real religious life, doubts even of 
the soul itself, and of the Soul of souls who is its life. 
Happy they who in this day of conflict and controversy, 
with outside and inside opponents, win the victory,— put- 
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ting to silence, with the aid of the higher powers which ever 
wait on true courage, all the suggestions of Pharisaic self- 
conceit, Herodian quibbling, and Sadducean unbelief, as 
Jesus did, gaining strength by the conflict, as the pasture 
oak grows strong through wrestling with the stormy wind. 


4. Bargain.— The bargain of Judas, to deliver Jesus into 
the hands of the chief priests and rulers for thirty pieces of 
silver, is one of the most astonishing things related in the 
New Testament. So base a deed for so small a sum! We 
are unable to see a sufficient motive. But how many base 
things are done in this world for which we are unable to see 
a sufficient motive! We feel as if we could never be 
tempted to such a Judas act. Perhaps not. But are we 
not all tempted, at times, to betray the principles, the truth, 
the spirit, that Jesus stands for in this world? What but 
this are all the betrayals of trust, all the chicanery, the 
cheating, the defaulting, the embezzlements, so common of 
late years, even among those’ we had counted among our 
good Christian men,— what is it all but a betrayal of these 
very principles of rectitude and righteousness, which shine 
so conspicuously in the Sermon on the Mount? Our age is 
an age of bargain; and how many since Judas, who would 
not do just what he did for a thousand worlds, have betrayed 
Christ’s spirit and principles a thousand times, even for less 
than thirty pieces of silver! Here is our constant peril. 
The tempting fiend comes and whispers, so many pieces for 
so much sacrifice of principle. What is it in spirit but the 
old story of the bargain to betray? And to yield in that 
crisis hour, what is it but to go with Judas to our “own 
place”? While to say to the tempting suggestion, “ Get 
thee behind me, Satan,” lifts us up into a purer atmosphere, 
and prepares us, with a clear conscience, to go with the 
Master, and sup with Mary and Martha, in the Sethany of 
sweet home affections. 

For we must not omit that charming episode of home fel- 
lowship, on the very evening of the day of the betrayal; 
for it, too, has its counterpart in human life. And when is 
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pure social fellowship more grateful to the heart than 
when we have just risen above some sore temptation, or 
done some act of which we need not be ashamed? Mean- 
ness does not court society. Vice is solitary. Virtue and 
nobleness are companionable. Perhaps we do not sufficiently 
appreciate how much cheer and strength Jesus himself got 
from the little circle of true friends in whose love he trusted. 
We forget sometimes that he, whose own heart was so full 
of sympathy, craved also what he gave. What a sweet 
sense of refreshment it must have been to him to spend that 
evening with his friends, in a quiet way, after the day’s ex- 
citement and trial were over! And so we forget how much 
we are indebted to the blessed influences of home-life, home- 
love, and our pure social intercourse with pure souls, not 
only for the best enjoyment of life, but for all that is truest 
and noblest within us. It is the fore court of that upper 
room, where the next day Jesus broke bread with his disci- 
ples for the last time, and held communion with them of 
those eternal things of the spirit, which no spear could 
pierce and no power crucify. 


5. The Upper Room.— Do we not all know something of 
what this, too, means. Have we not been there at times, 
and breathed its spiritual atmosphere? Have we not expe- 
rienced sweet seasons of peace in high companionship,— sea- 
sons of spiritual exaltation, when we rise out of controversy 
into trust; when tempting thoughts leave us, and angel 
thoughts come to minister to us; when God is consciously 
near, and we make his invisible arm a pillow for our weary 
souls; when faith becomes sight,— inward sight,— and hope 
fruition ; when unseen things are more real than any which 
the eye beholds ; when the earth shines with his glory, and 
seems to us only the anteroom of the other Mansions; when 
we see that the lowliest services, wrought in love, though all 
unnoticed and unpraised, are the services most fragrant with 
the very breath of heaven; when the bread of life is broken 
and the cup of blessing poured; when the promised Com- 
forter comes, and utters its own benediction of peace; when 
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theological differences vanish, and the unity of the spirit is 
the bond that unites us in love to all; when our prayer for- 
gets to ask in its desire to praise, and when supplication 
melts into gratitude because the heart is so full it has noth- 
ing more to ask of him whose love is always giving ? 

But we cannot always stay in the upper room. Like the 
Master and his disciples, we must “arise, and go hence.” 
And sometimes it is to go down the slopes of trial into the 
dark shadows of Gethsemane, where all the faith and trust 
of our best upper-room experiences will be put to the test, 
and where we have to learn the meaning of that word of 
Jesus, * Alone, and yet not alone.” 


6. Crucifixion — We use the word only as “symbolic” of 
those deep experiences of life, when our fondest earthly 
hopes are crucified, and the sun, that made our life shine 
‘ with the very glory of heaven, sets at noonday. All of us 
may not have come to the Friday of Passion Week yet. 
But it lies in our life-path. The river of some lives runs 
almost without a ripple from source to mouth, while others 
are full of falls, whirlpools, and counter-currents. Do we 
say, how strange, how mysterious! Of course it is. The 
greatest Being in the universe is the greatest mystery. And 
the greatest experiences of our lives are the greatest myste- 
ries to us. But there are few who have come to maturity 
who do not know something of crucified hopes. Some show 
such seasons more than others. They wear the cross on. 
their garments, as the Crusaders did. Others bear the cross 
in their souls, and give no sign. But in some way, sooner 
or later, the Friday experience of life comes to us all; and it 
is not till we pass up through these experiences, and look at 
them from their upper side, that we can understand how the 
Friday of Crucifixion can become the “ Good Friday” of 
the soul. But, while it is on us, we have only to drink the 
bitter cup and pour out our prayers and tears beneath the 
olives of our grief. But we are not alone. As angels came 
to Jesus in his great hour of need, so they come to us. And 
we say with him, “If this cup may not pass from me except 
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I drink it, thy will be done.” And so even the day of our 
sharpest crucifixions is not so dark as the day that immedi- 
ately followsthem. This day, the seventh of Passion Week, 
we have called 


7. Darkness.— And this, too, has its counterpart — oh, how 
strikingly !— in human experience. For just as that long, 
silent Saturday, when the dead body of Jesus lay in the tomb, 
was darker even than the tragical Friday that preceded, so 
the period that follows close on any great sorrow, when the 
excitement is over and the worn spirit sinks with the worn 
body, is darker and harder to bear than the day when the 
great sorrow came. A preternatural strength was given us 
then. We felt it. It lifted us. Friends gathered round. 
We felt the tender pressure of their hands. Comforting 
Scripture was read, the word of sympathy spoken, an anthem 
of trust chanted, a prayer offered, bringing an answer of 
peace. The whole occasion gave us strength. The dark- 
ness most painfully felt is not then, but the silent season that 
follows, when the aching heart sits alone in its sorrow, 
thinking of its own great and irreparable loss. But, thank 
God, the dark Saturday is but a day. It may be a long one; 
but, like all days, it has its close at last. We fall asleep in 
our tears, our prayers half-said, it may be. No matter. 
God knows how the whole day has been one long unuttered 
and unutterable prayer. We wake, “while it is yet dark.” 
But the light of a new day streaks the east. We go at 
once to the tomb, as Mary did, in our thoughts, with the em- 
balming spices of our best affections. We wonder if there be 
any power strong enough to roll away that stone that hides 
our buried treasure. But, lo! as we look, it is rolled away 
for us. An angel sits upon it, and says in accents sweet as 
heaven itself, “ Not here, but risen.” 


8. Morning.—It is Easter with us now. The octave of 
our Palm Sunday. The old note of joy is not repeated, but 
another note is struck an octave higher. The promise of our 
Palm Sunday is more than fulfilled, though not in the way 
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we had hoped. We rise above the clouds of our grief, and 
lo! as we look down upon them, they are bright with the 
love of God; and we see now how their upper sides were 
always bright, even when we were in the damp chill of their 
shadow. The graves of our loved ones are empty now. 
* We look in, and they are not there,—only “the clothes 
lying.” Angels, at the head and foot where the dear one 
lay; speak to us and say, ““ Why weepest thou?” We can- 
not tell. We are about to ask who has borne the form away, 
when the spirit appears to our inward vision, transfigured 
and glorified. It walks with us on our way to Emmaus. It 
opens the sacred scriptures of all our past experience, and 
our hearts burn within us as we learn in what wonderful 
ways the prophecies of divine love, made in our Palm Sun- 
day of promise, have been and are being fulfilled. It comes 
also, the risen spirit, in the quiet of our homes, when we 
are alone, the doors being shut, and utters its benediction of 
peace. And, even when it vanishes out of our sight, it only 
ascends into the heavens, to shine upon us as a star that 
never sets. 

Thanks be to God that every night, however dark, has its 
morning. We must not linger in the darkness when the 
dayspring has broken. Life is too sacred a boon to be 
wasted in vain regrets. Our experience of trial should not 
weaken, but gird us for walking with a firmer tread the new 
paths of duty God is always opening. It is ingratitude to 
him to live in the darkness, when he calls us to walk in the 
light of the immortal day. : 

Would we might all and always live in the light of the 
Great Morning, that all the experiences of our Passion 
Week — our season of promise, of cleansing, of controversy, 
of bargain, of upper-room communion, of crucifixion, of 
darkness — might be lighted up with the resurrection hopes 
of the immortal day ! 
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EDITORS’ NOTE-BOOK. 


THE NATIONAL ADMINISTRATION. 


The change at Washington, during the past month, makes it a 
duty to put on record our sense of the indebtedness of the coun- 
try to the retiring Administration, for the better ideals of political 
action which have characterized its course, and the purer and 
higher standards it has recognized and in the main commended 
and adopted. It isa fashion in some circles to speak sneeringly of 
the reforms attempted by Mr. Hayes and members of his Cabinet, 
and to rejoice in the succession of General Garfield, as the oppor- 
tunity of returning to old methods of partisan reward, and to a 
more hopeful exercise of the old style of political warfare and dis- 
cipline. There is even a good deal of hope of social relief from 
the somewhat stringent though, as all admit, most gracious and 
hospitable sway of Mrs. Hayes in the White House. But, what- 
ever be the feeling in certain social and political coteries, we 
believe that the public sentiment of the country indorses all that 
has been attempted, and despite some mistakes and failures at- 
tained, to give the country an administration representative of 
its purer, soberer, and more refined elements, and of its higher and 
more generous political ideals. History will judge Mr. Hayes to 
have been exceedingly fortunate and, we believe, exceedingly 
deserving, to have secured such able, progressive, and successful 
statesmanship in the leading departments of our public affairs; 
and those partisans will find themselves mistaken, who hold it 
possible to return without disaster to any lower standards, or to 
restore the old methods of partition and plunder without rebuke. 
Public sentiment demands no return, but a firmer holding of the 
foremost line, and a large advance upon the tentative and partial 
reforms of Mr. Hayes. “He serves his party best who serves his 
country best,” is a motto that political leaders will do well to 
remember, however inconvenient they may find it for the further- 
ance of their projects. They may be sure that the people will 
not forget it; and the party that ignores it in the eagerness of its 
projects for internal harmony and self-perpetuation will find 
itself wanting the public confidence and the majorities which it 
has owed to the standards some of its leaders affect to despise. 
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DR. STORRS’ LOWELL LECTURES. 


No nobler illustration of the power and value of Christianity 
in the world has been furnished by Christian apologetics for 
many years than the lectures on the Divine Origin of Christian- 
ity, just finished in Boston. After deducting all that can be 
claimed for the personal power of the orator and the skill of the 
rhetorician, it must still be conceded that the masterly marshall- 
ing of facts, the vigor and breadth of thought, the strength and 
sweep of the argument, the generous and lofty spirit, most of all, 
perhaps, the thorough conviction and manful earnestness of the 
lecturer, had most to do with the profound and intense effect 
produced upon his auditors. 

Dr. Storrs has been pleading in these lectures, not for a sect or 
a theory, but for a cause,— the cause which, with him, we hold to 
be vitally connected with the progress of civilization and the 
religious development of man, in the future as in the past. As 
Dr. Hedge has grandly said, Christianity is no provincialism, but 
the world’s highway. Nor have we found anything of narrow 
or unworthy partisanship in the published outlines of these lect- 
ures, or in any of them we have been privileged to hear. On the 
contrary, the lecturer has distinctly and purposely adapted the 
argument to the broadest and most generous conception of 
Christianity which is consistent with holding it to be a unique 
and Divine force in human history. Such a force he shows it to 
be, not from any @ priori considerations, but from its working 
and results as seen in a large consideration of human thought 
and life in their various departments, through the ages, na- 
tions, and institutions that have been since its advent. A passage 
from the last lecture will give a suggestive outline of the argu- 


ment in few words. We copy from the report of the Daily Ad- 
vertiser : — 


He had not tried, from the nature of the case, to prove apodictically 
the divine origin of Christianity. But he had showed that the course of 
history bears evidence of its divine origin. He had drawn no picture of 
fancy. He had taken history as it was, and tried to show that peculiar 
elements had entered the life of mankind by the influence of Christianity 
and had elevated that life. A new and higher conception of God was 
introduced, and a new exhibition of God was made. The effect of this 
on mankind can hardly be overstated. Again, a new conception of man 
was introduced,— a conception showing his worth apart from his birth, 
wealth, or other accidents. The soul of man has been recognized to be 
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worth high honor. A new conception of man’s duty to God in worship 
was also introduced. Religion was shown to demand self-sacrifice. Love 
never before known was introduced into human life, and a new develop- 
ment of song and music followed. A new conception was also introduced 
of man’s duty to man. The weak and infirm, the child and the woman, 
have been cherished and protected in a manner unknown to antiquity. 
Relations of States were changed, and the impulse and power of the 
movement of Christianity have constantly increased since their begin- 
ning. Common obligations are better recognized. ‘Treaties are sacred ; 
ambitions are checked; war is mitigated, if not abolished; arbitration is 
the tendency; and universal peace is not so distant nor so hopeless as it 
seemed a century ago. Christianity sets the mind in action to find in 
other departments than religion a ground for itself. It exalts the better 
spirit in man : it opens the vastest realms of thought before the inquisitive 
mind. It is, in this respect, in striking contrast with the ethnic religions. 

Its effect on the moral life is even more remarkable. It came to na- 
tions whose life was unspeakably infamous. But Christianity struck 
down upon this ancient life like a revelation from the world celestial. 
Though opposed by all the marshalled powers of the old civilization, it 
overcame them all, and conquered the empire. Finally, this religion has 
given to the race a hope for the future, which could not be when a divine 
origin of all was unknown. It has widened the Hebrew faith. . It has 
turned the gaze of men from the past to the future. Its power exists 
unwasted through all the ages which have passed since its introduction. 
The peoples which have received Christianity expect every age to be 
brighter and wiser than the last. But much remains to be accomplished. 
It might be thought, in considering the present alone, that the nature of 
man was too vehement and refractory to-be overcome. But the aggregate 
of all these effects mentioned cannot be denied till we can remake the 
past. The world is a new one since Jesus found his death on the cross, 
and there is no sign that the course of his religion will be arrested. 
Match the present modern cities with ancient Rome or Corinth, and we 
seem to be on a new planet. 

But one feature of Christianity has scarcely been mentioned,— its 
wonderful power over individual lives. It has brought prominent men 
and women out of the darkness into light. Such instances are the clear- 
est fruits of Christian power. While it transformed the sensual and 
savage life of the empire, while it changed the face of Europe, and has 
laid the foundation of civilization in this country, its true glory is that it 
has wiped the tears from the eyes of its followers, and has caused to be 
read over their graves the startling words, “I am the resurrection and the 
life.” Because of this, it will live in the world as long as human hearts 
shall beat. To-day, it is the light of the life to millions of beings. 


In these lectures, it will be seen, Dr. Storrs has adopted the 
method of contrast, setting the light which Christianity has 
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helped to bring over against the darkness it has helped to dissi- 
pate. The immense superiority of Christianity over other relig- 
ions makes this method legitimate, as well as exceedingly striking 
and effective. But there is always the peril of overstatement 
and too hasty generalization, when we compare the lights of one 
system with the shadows of another, however inferior; and we 
must wait for the publication of these lectures in full, to correct 
our impression that, magnanimous and convincing as they are, 
they have occasionally illustrated this danger. The tendency we 
have observed in them to speak of other religions, as exclusively 
the result of natural causes in the unfolding of human nature, 
and of Christianity as a special and supernatural power, breaking 
in upon the order of that unfolding, is an instance in point. We 
should say, on the contrary, that all religions illustrate, in their 
degree, the presence of the supernatural and divine in human 
nature and human life; and that Christianity, however unique 
and special, has yet its fullest witness and the mark of its excel- 
ling divineness in its large accord with human nature, stirring it 
to unexampled response of moral effort and spiritual aspiration. 
Dr. Storrs says that “Christianity contradicts the law of evolu- 
tion”; but, whatever statement of that law it may transcend or 
rebut, it certainly came in the fulness of time to serve and lead 
in the moral and religious unfolding of man, and to give the’ 
practical solution of his life and destiny. 

We judge that the more satisfactory and the safer method of 
comparison between Christianity and other religions is that of 
sympathy rather than that of contrast,— treating the forces and 
truths of Christianity as the fulfilling and completeness of that 
Spirit’s working, which human nature, at its best, has always 
caught glimpses of and yearned to know more fully, and, at its 
worst, has never been deserted by, nor left without some groping 
sense of, in its darkest idolatries and debasements. If that is 
true, a larger recognition of the testimony of all religions and 
civilization, from the consensus of their excellencies even more 
than from the contrast of their defects, to the truth and glory of 
Christianity as seen in its accord with the highest nature and 
needs of man, would have broadened the argument of these lect- 
ures, grand as now they are, and made the Divine origin of 
Christianity even more evident in its accord with and fulfilment 
of the Divine order as seen in the universal history, nature, and 
life of man. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF WOMAN IN THE TEMPERANCE CAUSE. 


The influence which woman can have in the cause of temper- 
ance depends upon the wider question of the increasing influence 
of woman in everything. 

On every side, in every social movement, in education, in the 
professions, in business pursuits, we find manifold proofs that 
women are slowly and surely winning for themselves a position 
superior to any they have hitherto held. This is a distinguishing 
feature of modern civilization. Even in the foremost nations of 
antiquity, woman held a very subordinate place. In Rome, it was 
one of utter domestic subjection, the master of the house being 
responsible to no earthly power; in Greece, notwithstanding the 
literary prominence of a few, it is easy to note the general con- 
tempt with which woman was treated; and we can hardly con- 
jecture her degradation in more barbarous countries, where even 
the chief manual toil fell to her lot. After being debarred for 
so many centuries from almost every opportunity, it would not 
be strange if, by the powerful law of custom, many had settled 
into the idea that there was some original difference of mental 
capacity between man and woman. Sydney Smith says that, 
whatever difference of fact there may be to-day, there is none 
surely which may not be accounted for by the different circum- 
stances in which they have been placed; but, with few excep- 
tions, deprived of all privileges for mental development, how 
could it be expected that she could take any wise interest or 
activity in moral reforms, while those were silent who had 
formed her opinions or dwarfed her powers or used her as a toy 
for their pleasure? When her chief training for centuries has 
been to make herself agreeable to those who constantly indulged 
in habits and customs which are the ruin of all social life and 
hope, how could she be expected to take any measures to oppose 
them? The first step toward a real remedy was to open to 
woman every avenue to be educated for that world to which 
she must bring the chief redeeming hand; and then her divinely 
ordained influence can be directed not only to alleviate by tender 
pity, but to prevent by stern wisdom and justice the immoralities 
which burden our society. 

The drinking usages of society, and even to excess, have been 
well-nigh universal; and it is a strange fact, so intimately have 
they been associated with religious ceremonies, that Mohamme- 
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danism is the only religion which thus far has offered any serious 
or effectual resistance to the spread of intemperance. But while 
even the priests at the ancient altars, and not infrequently at the 
modern, and the deities they worshipped, were not free from such 
habits, and while man everywhere, as supreme ruler and exem- 
plar in society, was almost universally given to such habits, how 
could it be otherwise than that woman, almost his slave, relying 
upon him for protection, support, everything, should encourage 
his foibles and vices, and, instead of denouncing, favor and share 
them? So it has been; and yet, in the epochs of extremest 
dissipation, woman, as a rule, has not reached the degradation of 
man. At wedding festivals in England, it was a common thing 
for the bride to fill her purse by selling ales and wines at an 
exorbitant price, as at church fairs still it is regarded no seri- 
ous crime to gamble a little for the cause of Christ by lotteries 
and shares. There is a carving in a seat in Ludlow church, rep- 
resenting Satan carrying off the female tavern-keeper, or ale- 
wife, not because of her occupation, but her false measure. Our 
Anglo-Saxon ancestors have sent down a fearful inheritance of 
the custom of drinking. Women as well as men have spent 
their time at the public inns, and it was formerly no infrequent 
thing for the court ladies of England to disgrace every public 
occasion by their intoxication. 

We have referred to this state of society for a twofold pur- 
pose : to show — what most temperance workers are apt to neglect 
—that we have made vast progress in this matter, and that the 
progress has been greatly dependent upon those innumerable in- 
fluences which sometimes cannot be fully traced, but are like a 
gradually modified atmosphere, by which the general condition 
of woman has been ameliorated, so that, by wider opportunities 
for self-support and a growing independence, she has been en- 
abled to oppose those social vices from which she is the chief 
sufferer. 

It is evident that freedom of opportunity has almost been at- 
tained. Woman is now quite at liberty, so far as public opinion 
is concerned, to follow any pursuit for which she can show a fit- 
ness; and, if the means of preparation are not yet equal, they are 
rapidly approaching an equality with those of man. Woman is 
greatly emancipated from the subjection of the past, and with 
that emancipation begins the immense responsibility of directing 
that liberty into the right channels. 
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Of course, the customs of society are the inheritance of many 
centuries, and cannot be overturned nor abandoned in a day. It 
is one of the relics of an age when woman was held to be 
inferior and in subjection that so frequently, still, she is found 
with a ready excuse for the vices of man, as if they were to be 
pardoned to a being of superior merits or power or rank,— just 
as society is so ready to overlook the sins of genius. Women 
speak of these habits of men as trifling or as necessary; and they 
very often incur a serious responsibility for so thoughtlessly or 
so passively ministering to vices they really abhor, and against 
which their whole influence ought constantly to be thrown. 
What do not women, of whom one might reasonably expect 
better things, pardon in men who are rich or eligible or success- 
ful, or, as they think, in higher station! No man who has a cor- 
rupting vice is in so high a station as the humblest person who 
is free from it. How many women whose whole training was 
against the customs of social drinking, all whose instincts re- 
belled at their introduction, but who, in the pressure of fashion- 
able life, had not the courage themselves to resist or to discourage 
the continuance of what was laden with threatened evil! Or 
woman reasons that men are tried and perplexed by the cares of 
business, and may be excused for seeking some artificial relief to 
drown their troubles. The fact is the other way. It is woman — so 
heavily weighted in the beginning of the race of life, with nerves 
all more finely strung, with a more sensitive nature, yet frequently 
so severely tried, shut out from the very employments which give 
freshness and vigor to man, broken by the cares of maternity 
and the duties of home, however joyous and blessed, yet often 
so perplexing and irritating — who, as a rule, is far more worn 
and wearied, and to be far more readily excused, if she sought 
the Lethean cup of intoxication. Our first step in religion, be- 
fore catechisms or creeds or the correctness of any doctrines, the 
first condition of any true reform, is to set up the same standard 
of morality for man as for woman, and not to regard as venial in 
the one vices we are ashamed of in the other. Here the great 
influence of woman in temperance may well begin: to discoun- 
tenance and give up customs which have a record so disastrous ; 
to cease treating with levity or jest habits so heavy with peril, 
“as if,” says Jeremy Taylor, “damnation were a thing to be 
laughed at, and the everlasting ruin of a friend were a very good 
jest”; and in society, especially, to treat with marked condemna- 
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tion those who are guilty of open or known offences against those 
great moral laws by which alone a pure society can exist. What 
Miss Cobbe says in regard to other vices may well be applied to 
our present subject of intemperance : — 


The tone of society must be uniformly courteous; and they must ben- 
efit by it, if they enter society at all. But how are we, consistently with 
any veracity, any self-respect, any straightforwardness, to treat swindlers 
and adulterers and men guilty of hideous cruelties with respect or cor- 
diality? If I must smile at the smooth jests of the fraudulent director, 
and shake the hand which an hour ago was engaged in the devilish work 
of animal torture, and treat as “hail fellow, well met,” the profligate 
destroyer of the happiness of a family, then society must- be for me one 
huge sham and falsehood, a dismal piece of play-acting in a dull farce ; 
and I should beg to renounce it forever, and expect every honest man and 
woman to do the same. I will not,—I say it deliberately, —I will not, 
for any good-nature, or even any mercy,—act a living lie, pretend to 
treat as friends the men and women whose deeds I loathe, and pay the 
semblance of honor to those to whom I know that honor is not due. I 
will not laugh and exchange the comradeship of an innocent jest with 
men over whose deeds angels might weep and God must frown. I will 
not pollute my hand by placing it, knowingly, in that of a villain.” * 


We have always to come to the home at last to teach the new 
generation any higher moral aims, and here woman’s influence is 
supreme. Here it must be her aim to see that no power of 
fashion weighs against the possible ruin of a life. We want to 
give up the customs which belong to the ages of ignorance and 
barbarism ; and when women, with the increasing privileges, the 
increasing independence, and the increasing responsibilities which 
the discussion of their rights has brought and is rapidly bringing, 
shall strive to make the standard of home superior to the de- 
mands of destructive social habits, when at the home is welcome 
only for those who Jive the virtues, the questions of what we 
shall do by law for the suppression of intemperance will adjust 
themselves to that standard with surprising rapidity. 


CONGREGATIONALISM. 


We notice that several of the religious papers, in referring to 
the recent denominational change of Rev. Mr. Miln, Rev. Mr. 
Slicer, and others, speak of them as going from Congregation- 
alism to Unitarianism. Of course,in New England hardly any 


* Duties of Women, p. 162. 
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confusion arises from so indefinite, unmeaning, and unhistorical a 
use of terms; but we feel like renewing the protest, as old as the 
Unitarian movement in this country, against employing a phrase 
which ought to be purely of ecclesiastical polity, in a doctrinal 
signification, especially as the liberal churches are, of all, the very 
best representatives of Congregationalism. Whenever a doc- 
trinal distinction is desired, let some term which defines the 
doctrine be added, and let us keep “Congregational” solely to 
describe a polity. It is entirely impossible to make it serve both 
purposes. In the volume upon this subject by Dr. Dexter, which 
is such a marvel of faithful antiquarian research, the phrase 
means a form of government or a system of doctrine, just as the 
author desires to carry influence by the one or the other, without 


any regard to consistency; and the very record of Congregation- 
alism, which he would glorify, is thus greatly obscured and 
weakened. For, whether this polity is the best or not for the 
prosperity of religion, and for the authority of church life and 
development, there need be no attempt to question the antiquity 
and the good work of Congregationalism. While it is probable 
that the old controversy as to the government of the early 


churches can never be decided to the entire satisfaction of every 
inquirer, and will always, to some extent, be decided by one’s 
previous sympathies, we have no doubt that their form was the 
most simple and pure Congregationalism, very soon indeed giving 
way to the most extreme and arbitrary policy. Wherever two or 
three were gathered together, to talk about or strengthen each 
other’s faith in the new religion, there was one of the first Chris- 
tian churches; and every little band of worshippers of this char- 
acter was a true church, of equal authority and rank with any 
other. There is no other explanation of the Church in the 
“house of Nymphas” or in the “house of Archippus” or in the 
“house of Priscilla and Aquila.” 

This is always the method in the first enthusiasm of any great 
movement: the organization, the superior and inferior ranks and 
offices, the form of representation, the precise expression of the 
creed, the plan of discipline, the means of propagandism, the 
whole cultus of worship come later. The first great heralds of 
a truth merely drop, as it were, its golden flashes here and there, 
as they hurry along; leaving for others to build glorious monu- 
ments over the places where the heavenly vision broke upon them. 
Every assembly of the early Christians was competent to man- 
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age its own affairs, to choose its own teachers, and to invest them 
with whatever authority it possessed; and every new convert, if 
he had the gift of teaching, was regarded as competent to teach 
and preach if he could find hearers, and be the bishop or overseer 
of a congregation if any congregation wanted him. Prelacy or 
Episcopacy takes just the opposite view. It says that some 
teachers have an exclusive or superior power and privilege of 
transmitting a mysterious influence which came from the apostles, 
and that it isa false and dangerous liberty for congregations to 
choose or ordain their own teachers. Each tries to find its favor- 
ite polity in the early Church. It is a question of far greater 
importance to the antiquarian than to the saint; and different 
ages and varying civilizations may require different forms of 
church government, but always the polity is of importance only 
as it helps to the best religious life. 

Congregationalism is the natural and necessary form which any 
new movement assumes. Wherever a few souls gather to be 
strengthened by some inspiration which has come from the 
eternal God to them, wherever a few souls with an earnestness 
which waits at no sacrifice are trying to bear their helpful mes- 
sage to others, there is real Congregationalism, there is the living 
Church of God. And so Congregationalism has been liberal in 
all its tendencies. Its legitimate results are truth, liberty, prog- 
ress. It encourages inquiry, it is as free as any gathering of the 
people can be, and it is always open to accept what the. people 
may demand, so that it has been well called the “ Democracy of 
Religion.” A Congregationalist may be a Baptist or Methodist, 
a Universalist or a Quaker, a Trinitarian or a Unitarian, and in 
point of fact several sects besides that one which has appropriated 
the name to designate a creed as well as a polity are quite as 
truly Congregational. With doctrine, it has really no concern. 
Its whole significance is that, wherever a congregation gathers for 
worship, that congregation is competent to manage its affairs, to 
elect its officers, to ordain its teachers, and to settle its own 
disputes. 

While all these things can be done under every form of faith, 
it is but natural that those churches which find themselves in a 
fellowship of belief should seek and establish some friendly rela- 
tion. This comes from the social nature of man. Hence the 
system of Councils, which became a recognized part of Congrega- 
tionalism, without at all interfering with the prior idea of the 
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autonomy of each church. There is no greater power than the 
advice of a Council, when all interested are ready to abide by it; 
nothing weaker than one which has only a divided sentiment to 
enforce its decisions. So a sect is prosperous enough while there 
are no critical moments of indifference or denial as to its doc- 
trine, no undermining immoralities to be sternly dealt with ; but, 
when there are, shall there be any reference power, with authority 
not only to advise, but to aet? This is the real question which 
every denomination finds it is at times called to meet. It is the 
question which to-day as never before confronts all the professions. 
Shall they take any steps to protect themselves from charlatans, or 
must everything be left to individual choice and responsibility ? 
Shall there be any government which has authority to enforce its 
decrees, and to save itself from destruction ? or shall it be left to 
decay and overthrow, without an effort of salvation by those who 
form its better life? It is the old question of separation at will 
or at peril, of confederation or of nationality, of utter license 
or of regulated liberty. Congregationalism in practice has been 
confederation, in essence it is individual church rights. We are 
inclined to think the time will come when an American church, 
with a system of polity approaching our form of government, 
which surely offers as much freedom as man deserves, and which 
has shown itself to be not wanting in the power of self-preser- 
vation, will be established by the union of liberal and devout 
minds out of all sects. Meanwhile, we insist upon that more 
exact use of the term Congregational, which shall confine it to 
the form of church government. Our friends who have recently 


come among us have not abandoned Congregationalism, except 
as it has unfortunately been associated with doctrines we con- 
gratulate them for laying aside. 





Notes from England. 


NOTES FROM ENGLAND. 


Thomas Carlyle, it is by no means too late to say, has left a 
vacant place in England — has he not left a vacant place in the 
world ? —that no one else can fill. Of the millions he influenced, 
it is probable that the majority found themselves continually dif- 
fering from his conclusions, and even wondering at his conelu- 
sions. He inspired men, he did not lead them: he helped men 
to be men, to think and act for themselves: he did not think 
and act for them. The world, in many respects, has not gone his 
way; but few men, in this nineteenth century, have been really 
more influential in the world where ideas germinate. He has 


taught the teachers, he has moved the movers, he has inspired 


the inspirers. 

In one respect, he seems to have been imperfectly understood. 
His strong bias in favor of the strong, and of capacity for govern- 
ing and controlling, his admiration for men with “ great, potential 
battle in them,” his glorifying of men who could take in hand the 
weak, the chaotic, and the servile, and bend or break them,— all 
seemed to convey the impression that he was on the side of the 
tyrants and the brutes. But Carlyle had no love for force as 
force; none for violence, brutality, or mere self-assertion. These 
he hated; and it was precisely because he hated them that he 
clung to the strong men who were at least capable of making 
crooked things straight and rough places plain. He had no 
love for slavery as slavery, or for selfish ends; but he could not 
bear to see weaklings starve for want of a master, or the in- 
capable become chaotic for want of a ruler. The master was, 
to him, the symbol of capacity, purpose, authority, order; the 
aristocrat, in his vocabulary, is the best man; the king is the 
man who can. “The kingdom of heaven is forced, and forceful 
men seize it,” says the gospel. Carlyle felt that; and all history 
justifies him in believing it, and in the, at all events, preliminary 
need of drill sergeants, masters, strong hands, and strong wills. 
How else have the lawless been restrained and drilled, and the 
first rough outlines of even the glorious statue of Liberty been 
cut ? 

Carlyle believed supremely in reverence, in obedience, in servi- 
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tude; and he did so, because he believed in order, in harmony, in 
loyalty, in peace. His love of strong men and strong actions 
may, without fancy, be taken as a love for “sweetness and light”; 
and even his message — the message of this granite, rugged, ve- 
hement soul— may, without violence to any fact, be taken as 
only a variation of the yearning cry, “Come unto me all ye that 
labor and are heavy-laden, and I will give you rest.” 


Canon Farrar’s late Westminster Abbey sermons, on the ritual- 
ist prosecutions and the present position and prospects of the 
Established Church, have excited more than a passing interest. 
There are indications that they have produced a profound im- 


pression on several classes of hearers and readers. This eloquent 


preacher has, particularly through his brave sermons on the 
“larger hope,” won for himself a reputation for courage and out- 
spokenness; and that goes a great way now, even in the “religious 
world.” People feel that Ae, at all events, is not “a reed shaken 
with the wind.” Hence, his great sermons are looked for and 
read as, somehow or other, a sign of the times. Canon Farrar is, 
at the heart of him, a liberal. Intensely a Churchman, he is 
as intensely an unsectarian. He is utterly against priests that 
exclude and creeds that damn. In a very true sense, he is a na- 
tional Churchman. 

One of his leading characteristics can be best described by say- 
ing that he is a rhetorician; and that tells against him, in some 
respects, as to the particular questions just named. The relations 
of the Established Church to the nation just now require, and are 
likely to increasingly require, very careful treatment. Above all 
things, we want insight, precision, coolness. This matter of the 
State Church will be settled by lawyers, statesmen, and mechan- 
ics, though rhetoricians and poets may help these. Now, Canon 
Farrar is primarily a rhetorician and a poet; and he must be read 
and relied upon accordingly. 

The theory of a State Church that shall be vitally identified 
with, or actually identical with, the nation, is, it must be ad- 
mitted, an attractive one; and Canon Farrar makes the most of 
it. But careful readers may find in his sermons the reply to his 
own anxiously elaborated pleas in support of the theory that a 
Christian State means or needs a State Church. He says that 
the Church and the State “are but names of accident, belonging 
to one substance ”; that “they are the same body regarded only 
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in its different spheres of action.” But, having said that, he 
immediately adds: — 


I cannot but think that... if we felt that our religion and our citizen- 
ship should interpenetrate each other, if we fixed in our hearts the con- 
sciousness that our common acts of citizenship are, at the same time, 
duties in the Church of God, it would be better for us in a thousand 
ways. ... Our aim should be not to separate the spiritual and the na- 
tional, but that one should interpenetrate the other; not to create a dan- 
gerous clerical independence, but to deepen a national religion; not to 
magnify the privileges of the clergy by lowering those of the government, 
but to raise the whole life of the nation into a comprehension of its sa- 
cred responsibilities,— in one word, to create a Christian people, neither 
meekly bowing its neck to the yoke of princely dominion, which the Eng- 
lish nation, I take it, will never do; nor, again, accepting from the State 
dictation as to one single principle of religion, but rather showing that we 
are a nation who know how to make a strong will the servant of a tender 
conscience, which, in its public profession, honors God, and which, in its 
individual practice, is ready to sacrifice every selfish impulse to the ser- 
vice of the great brotherhood of man. 


. 


This is magnificent, and every Christian in the world could say 
amen to it. But is a State Church, an Establishment, necessary 
to the realization of it, or for the expression of it? America has 
shown that it is not; and England will learn it by and by. 

Later on, in the same sermon, Canon Farrar, in a splendid 
passage in defence of national religion and of a national Church, 
provides, in one little phrase, the answer to much of his own 
glowing rhetoric in support of a State Church. 

Beginning a sentence with the words, “The Church,” he adds, 
“and by that I mean all English Christians.” That is a revela- 
tion, in the circumstances. He asks whether “the national power 
which makes for righteousness” would not be paralyzed “ when 
the Church of England is only a Church in England.” Why 
should it be, if the true Church of England is composed of “all 
English Christians,’— all doing the same work, all helping to 
form a Christian conscience, a Christian life, for the nation? 
This is a question that becomes more urgent here every day. 

The sermon on the ritualist prosecutions is full of stirring 
thoughts. Canon Farrar is always for breadth, for the nation, for 
humanity. He looks with distaste, therefore, on close churches 
and close creeds, and specially turns with distaste, or something 
more pronounced, from the priest as distinguished from the man. 
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It was certainly a sign of the times when a dignitary of the 
Church launched the following thunderbolt against priests : — 


For myself, at any rate, I will say that history has not made me enam- 
oured of the exclusive jurisdiction of clerics. It may even at the best 
be bigoted, partial, and mistaken, looking at questions from the point 
of view of a caste and not of anation, of a corporation and not of man- 
kind; and at the worst it may be, and often has been, deplorable in its 
injustice and abhorrent in its ferocity. The ecclesiastical spirit, the 
clerical spirit, may be indefinitely distant from the Christian spirit. Too 
often it has been like the spirit of Jonah, indignant that God should 
have spared “that great city Nineveh,” and not have ratified his small 
personal authority. Too often it has been the spirit of the sons of 
Thunder, ready to avenge a slight by consuming fire. It was to a spirit- 
ual, and not to a civil tribunal that those high words were uttered, 
“ We ought to obey God rather than man!” When men are bad, Caia- 
phas is a worse judge even than Pilate; and Paul has more chance of 
fairness in the court even of a Felix than in the court of an Ananias. 
Have many secular assemblies more disgraced themselves than that 
Synod of Ephesus, at which the patriarch of Alexandria kicked and 
trampled on the patriarch of Constantinople? Has any tribunal ever 
covered itself with more immortal infamy than the purely spiritual juris- 
diction of the Inquisition? Was the High Court of Commission ever 
more terrible than when under Archbishop Whitgift it persecuted the 
Puritans ; or when, under Archbishop Laud, it fined and whipped, and 
pilloried and branded, and slit the nostrils of and imprisoned for life, the 
father of the saintly Archbishop Leighton? I cannot forget, for my 
part, that it was ecclesiastics — Gardner and Bonner and Tunstall — who 
committed the glorious martyrs of the reign of Mary to the flames. I 
cannot forget that, when Calvin was paramount at Geneva, not only was 
Servetus sent to the stake, but there were no less than four hundred and 
fourteen trials before the Consistory, in two years alone; and, under a 
spiritual court, men suffered civil punishment for things which at the 
very worst deserved nothing more than a private rebuke. When popes 
and bishops were preparing to choke in blood the mighty voice of the 
prophet Savonarola, they tore off his monk’s dress, and said, “ We sepa- 
rate you from the Church.” “From the Church militant you may,” the 
martyr answered, “ but from the Church triumphant you cannot.” I say 
that very often the tender mercies of ecclesiastical tribunals have been 
cruel. It is against the prophet that in all ages they have burned with 
the fiercest animosity. Who ridiculed Isaiah? The insulting priests of 
Judah. Who smote Jeremiah? The priest Pashur. Who threatened 
Amos? The priest Amaziah. Who would have torn Paul in pieces? 
The priests of Jerusalem. Who killed St. James? The priest Annas. 
Who crucified Christ? The priests Annas and Caiaphas,— lawful priests, 

48 
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observe, and acting in spiritual tribunals. They do not stand alone in 
error; but, because they should have had a better enlightenment, they do 
stand pre-eminent in guilt. Who was it who led the crusades against the 
Albigeois? Who was it that persecuted the Lollards? Who was it that 
scattered the ashes of Whitcliff to the winds? The nature of the prophet 
is to see new truth, to call old truth to light, to rebuke usurped preten- 
sions, to shake down crumbling hypocrisies. The temptation of the 
priest is to exaggerate minutize of doctrine, to exalt the significance of 
ceremonies, to elevate the phrases of a verbal Orthodoxy above the eternal 
beauty of a holy life. The name of priest is none so immaculate and 
none so beneficent in the world’s history as to make us regret that the 
New Testament knows nothing of any mere human priests, except among 
the Pagans and among the Jews. 


This glimpse of what a man like Canon Farrar is doing in the 
great historic abbey of England will serve to indicate what man- 
ner of spirit is astir. The drift of events it may be difficult to 
determine, but the tide flows strongly one way: the fresh winds 
of God are breathing around us; the air is full of great questions ; 
and “ it still moves.” 


The Rev. Joseph Cook, of Boston, came to England, one might 
say, to “the sound of the cornet, flute, harp, sackbut, psaltery, 
dulcimer, and all kinds of music.” He was the famous Monday 
Lecturer: he had overthrown Theodore Parker, discrowned 
Channing, discovered the conversion of Emerson, slain Herbert 
Spencer, buried secularism, based Orthodoxy upon brand-new 
foundations borrowed from modern philosophy and science, and 
received as many engagements to lecture here as he cared to 
accept at £100 a week. He has been a far greater, and certainly 
far more wholesome, success than Talmage, who left behind him 
many unpleasant memories, and who confused people with his 
gymnastics and pyrotechnics. Mr. Cook appears to us here to 
be his superior in everything, except when he raves and bran- 
dishes his big Bible over his head, to ward off the burning flakes 
from the judgment-seat of God. 

His two lectures have been “ Does Death end all?” and “ Cer- 
tainties in Religion.” We heard them both, in company with 
about two thousand intelligent Leicester men and women ; and it 
is only just to Mr. Cook to say that he deeply interested, and 
sometimes powerfully impressed, his audience throughout the two 
hours or more occupied by each of his addresses. Mr. Cook told 
us that Theodore Parker’s influence in America was nearly gone, 
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and that no publisher would venture upon an edition of his 
works; that America was rapidly becoming evangelically ortho- 
dox; that Emerson specially wished to be called a Christian ; 
that, in Germany, a new and strong wave of evangelicalism is 
coming from the universities; that Herbert Spencer is hollow, 
and will soon be played out; and that Channing, who trusted 
only in good works, is a vanishing figure. But these were some 
of the lighter topics of his discourse: his solid subjects were the 
supreme authority of the Bible, and the paramount importance 
of the atonement as the sole hope for man, to clear his “record,” 
and to save his soul from the fierce-darting flames of an angry 
God. 

Mr. Cook, to some of us here, seems to be, without knowing 
it, a witness to the parting of the ways. He thinks he is re-es- 
tablishing Orthodoxy ; but, in spite of his adhesion to the old 
“fundamental” doctrines, he is really helping to transform it. 
He fancies his mission is to unite the past and the present, and to 
read the old by the light of the new; but what is really happen- 
ing is this: he is making away with many of the old doctrines by 
reading them into modern philosophical notions, or by reading 
modern philosophical notions into them. His doors still open to 
the back of his spiritual house; but the windows are all in the 
front now. He is a seeker after truth; and, though he clings to 
the old phraseology and to the old “ plan of salvation,” he is eager 
for “fresh woods and pastures new.” But in that he also is a 
“sign of the times.” 

Joun Pace Hopps. 





Things at Home and Abroad. 


THINGS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


GREEN’S HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE, VOL. IV. 


We have already reviewed the first three volumes of this val- 
uable history. As we survey the ordinary histories of England, 
prepared during the last half-century, we are impressed anew 
with the rich treasures of fact and reflection which these volumes 
present, in comparison with the dry and meagre details of events 
which make up so many other histories of Great Britain. These 
volumes may truly be called a History of the English People ; for 
the author never loses sight of man, and the dignity of human 
development in the midst of all the changes of fortune, the march 
of events, the blind sweep of destiny: man is not a puppet, sub- 
ject to the will of kings or parliaments and churches, or chance 
and fate, but a being destined to work his way through all obsta- 
cles to freedom and light. 

Mr. Green is an optimist of the best sort. He sees, to quote 
the lines of Whittier, “the steady gain of man”; and, at the same 
time, he endeavors to do justice to all parties, and gather the true 
jesson of the hour, in the triumphs and the shortcomings of 
those who are on the side of right. The fourth volume opens 
with the death of Charles II. and the accession of James IL, 
who soon reveals all the dogged determination of the Stuarts for 
supremacy, utterly regardless of the signs of the times, and with- 
out those graces which gave their divine right in past reigns a 
certain charm in the eyes of the people. Impartial as Mr. Green 
is, he cannot see with anything but English spirit the whole- 
sale audacity of James in defying the laws of the land, and push- 
ing his Catholic sycophants everywhere into places of power. 
He cannot, as an historian, help cheering with the people when 
the jury was obliged to acquit the bishops whom James had de- 
posed from their places and thrown into the Tower. William 
of Orange lowers in the distance, at the sight of James’ servile 
submission to the King of France; and the nation already begins 
to tell William covertly of its wrongs, and beckon to him to 
come over the water and free them. 

The next thirty pages are taken up with the entrance of Will- 
iam into England, his brilliant success, and the settlement of his 
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government. James’ last hope was in Ireland; and, although 
Mr. Green’s sympathies are all with the conquering party, against 
the intrigues and desperate opposition of James’ Catholic sup- 
porters there, he does not hesitate to say “that with the depart- 
ure of the Stuarts and the defeat of the Irish came a tyranny of 
one hundred years over Ireland, which no Englishman who loves 
what is noble in the English temper can speak of without sorrow 
or guilt.” Yet, as he says, this oppression, this silence of death, 
that settled down upon Ireland, was not caused directly by 
England, but by the Irish Protestants themselves. It was, he 
declares, the most terrible legal tyranny under which a nation ever 
groaned. The people, in Swift’s words, “became hewers of wood 
and drawers of water” to their conquerors. Till the eve of the 
French Revolution, Ireland ceased to be a source of any danger 
to England. These facts stare at us, as we reflect upon the pres- 
ent agitation in Ireland; but still we cannot help feeling that an 
intelligent people have no right to submit to oppression, and that 
the main weakness with the Irish has always been a lack of that 
education which frees the mind and invigorates the faculties, and 
the stifling atmosphere of a religion full of superstition, that 
trained them to no robust virtues or habits of truth. Added to 
this the Celtic nature, unreliable, impulsive, brave, but unpracti- 
cal, and we have the secret of England “with her foot on the 


Irish,” feeling all the time that she was doing wrong, and yet 
not knowing how to mend the matter. In our opinion, an in- 
telligent, fair-minded Catholic clergy, and a thorough system of 
common schools, would prepare the way for liberty in Ireland 
better than agitators or land-leagues. 


William’s troubles were not, however, all over. He was carry- 
ing on the war of thé triple alliance against Louis of France, 
and his own people could not see the necessity of it for European 
liberties. His parliament would not grant supplies, and his allies 
often failed to carry out his far-reaching plans. He had, how- 
ever, the satisfaction of humbling Louis XIV.; and the nation, 
though irritated by high taxes and financial depression, really 
appreciated what he was doing for England and Europe. 

The new ministerial system, established in his reign, by which 
the great officers of state were chosen from among the members 
of the party strongest in the House of Commons, was brought 
about by the Earl of Sunderland. The new ministers “ceased,” as 
our historian says, “in all but name, to be the king’s servants.” 
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They became simply an executive committee representing the will 
of the majority of the House of Commons. 

The Bank of England was also successfully started at this 
period, commanding great confidence from the public. 

William died in the midst of his great plans; but he was fort- 
unate in having one like Churchill, Earl of Marlborough, to carry 
out his enterprises. The character of this remarkable man and 
his brilliant exploits are finely depicted in two or three fasci- 
nating pages. 

In speaking of Anne and the succession of George I, Mr. 
Green makes a very clear and terse statement of the true con- 
dition of things. He says: “William, Mary, and Anne were 
sovereigns simply by virtue of the Bill of Rights. George I. and 
his suecessors have been sovereigns by virtue of the Act of Set- 
tlement. An English monarch is now as much the creature of 
an Act of Parliament as the pettiest tax-gatherer in the realm.” 

Chapter [V. opens with a fine survey of England’s increased 
political influence on the Continent, and the respect which her 
literature was calling out among French and Italian scholars. 
The writer’s reflections upon the polished and graceful essayists 
of the day, the Addisons of prose, the elegant culture of city 
life, the sententious beauty of Dryden’s poetry and that of his 
compeers, all show, as he implies, that the passionate and 
romantic England of Shakespeare’s time had changed for the 
law-abiding, sensible, practical people, who must have their 
graceful prose and verse to suit the quiet tone of the nation. 
He acknowledges, with all his praise of Dryden, that his succes- 
sors were dull enough, and that the clergy and church were in a 
low state, and the habits of high life most corrupt, while the 
poor were paupers; but still the love of freedom and determina- 
tion to have constitutional liberty was a great and redeeming 
excellence of the age. 

Robert Walpole now comes on to the scene of action. His 
clear-headed and practical mind held England long under his 
sway. He was deficient in moral sentiment, arbitrary with 
his compeers, loved power; but he loved liberty, preserved peace 
for England, and with peace, that commercial and manufacturing 
prosperity which makes a people contented with their rulers, if 
their business is unmolested. But a change was coming about, 
partly through the ambition of his political rivals, who had 
formed a new party, and partly through that great religious 
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movement started at Oxford, which rebuked the Court for its 
dissoluteness and the Church for its selfishness and sloth. White- 
field and Wesley began to preach to the black colliers, until the 
tears ran down their cheeks; and Charles Wesley’s sweet hymns 
resounded on the wild moors. Purification was coming, but no 
more of the quiet which old Walpole liked. This religion was to 
him probably all nonsense, but all these various forces were work- 
ing in such a way that he was obliged to resign. Now came 
war; and all Europe was convulsed with struggle for succession, 
and the ambition of France united to Spain, through the Bour- 
bons. Maria Theresa fights bravely for her dominions, but we 
leave this warfare a moment to look on the picture across the 
Atlantic of the American colonists. 

The historian speaks in glowing terms of the prosperity of the 
colonies, their comparative freedom, and yet connection with the 
mother country through the monopoly of trade. And then 
come the encroachments of the French, the Seven Years’ War, 
the rise of Frederick the Great; and now the commanding form 
of William Pitt appears, and such is our historian’s admiration 
for this great man and statesman, the friend of America, that we 
are never weary of following this favorite of the people through . 


his hours of victory or defeat. His wonderful energy in sup- 
porting Frederick, and in carrying on the war against the French 
in Canada, would have been enough to show his greatness to a 


people accustomed to the humdrum policy of an inert govern- 
ment; but when he was determined upon liberty for the people 
themselves, on both sides the water, the masses of men justly 
idolized him, and George III., bent as he was upon making his 
own will law, and much as he hated Pitt, was obliged repeatedly 
to call him back to power. 

Mr. Green stops in the midst of the strife of parties to give us 
a fine picture of Pope, and the condition of letters in his day. 
He defends the Dunciad, a work which we have always thought 
despicable, on the ground that in this stage of intellectual and 
moral stagnation there was a host of miserable and contentious 
scribblers who lowered the standard of literature. “ When every 
rhymer was claiming to be a poet,” says Green, “every chronicler 
a historian, every fault-finder a critic, Pope struck at the herd of 
book-makers, and swept them from the path of letters.” Things 
were indeed changing. A school of great novelists was coming 
up, and newspapers were starting in every town. Progress was 
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in the air; but George, the king, could not or would not see it, 
nor could his lady mother, who said, “My son is indeed king,” 
when he got rid of all his troublesome Whigs, and the old Tory’s 
nobility rallied around him. But the people, he saw, loved Pitt, 
and the Americans would not be taxed ; and so he chafes in his 
mulish way, and determines not to give in. Edmund Burke 
stands out in fine relief by the side of Pitt. Full of noble senti- 
ment, but incapable, like his race, of taking that practical, instan- 
taneous view of true reform, which enabled Pitt, the Englishman, 
to push them through to success. Pitt had, we might say, as 
much imagination as he; but Burke’s imagination kept him in 
the domain of ideas, but Pitt’s drove him to accomplish realities. 

We cannot quite enjoy the thought that this champion of the 
people should be willing to be made an earl; but our historian 
says, in his defence of Pitt, that he was too weak and nervous to 
struggle longer in the House of Commons, but in the Cabinet he 
could bring all his power into play,— not, however, for mere am- 
bition, but to make his cause of truth triumphant over his fellow- 
ministers and in the House of Lords. 

The American people were getting too strong for King George, 
who, with that trouble and his own clamorous people and press 
and quarrelsome ministry, almost lost his wits; but he had obsti- 
nacy enough to hold on to his determination to oppress his own 
people and the colonies. Parliamentary debates were now being, 
for the first time, given to the nation, and able newspapers were 
springing up everywhere. Libellers against the king’s policy, 
who were prosecuted, were hugged by the public, and as fast 
as he got a man out of the House the Boroughs would put 
him in again. The Boston Tea Party comes off. All England is 
mortified except the king. Washington takes the command of 
our armies. Bunker Hill and Saratoga are heard of abroad. 
“You cannot conquer America,” Pitt cried. “If I were an 
American, with a foreign troop in my country, I never would 
lay down my arms,—never—never!” The grand old man, 
when he saw America allying herself with France and the 
Bourbons, and Spain coming down upon England, was stung 
to the quick at England’s humiliation, of late so high and now 
so low. “Seventeen years ago,” he says, “this people was the 
terror of the world.” And he fell back fainting in his seat, to 
be carried from Parliament to die. Ireland puts in her claims, 
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now her oppressor is brought low; and the distracted govern- 
ment acknowledges the independence of America. 

All was not, however, over for England, as Mr. Green says. 
Her colonies, independent and at peace, enlarged her commerce 
and enriched her trade. Industries were advancing; and, if she 
had no longer the control of America, she had the satisfaction 
of seeing her language and institutions spreading over the whole 
world, and their animosities would by and by be softened into 
a respect avd feeling of brotherhood, while her power was still 
great at sea. He touches on the noble movements and actors 
then regenerating the country,—John Howard, the prison re- 
former, Wilberforce and the slave-trade, young Pitt, the incor- 
ruptible patriot, James Watt and the steam-engine, etc. 

The fall of the Bastile is heard. It startles the world. The 
French Revolution thunders low in anticipation of the coming 
storm. The order-loving Englishman stood aghast; Pitt held 
himself neutral; Burke was horrified, and ready to oppose the 
Jacobins. All Europe trembled. Then comes Napoleon Bona- 
parte, to bring order and tyranny again, under the glamour of 
military glory. England puts on her strength again. She foils 
him, but he gets America into a war again with her. Blockade 
and misery are all around. The younger Pitt is calm and serene, 
but worn to the marrow with the weight of a suffering nation, 
which complained of his war policy in the past, but yet loved 
and revered him with all the love it had given to his noble 
father. The character of this man, which Mr. Green draws, is 
a beautiful, severe, majestic picture in this hour of revolution, 
bloodshed, panic, and returning tyranny to France and the 
world. England was at first afraid of her new-gained liberties ; 
and, under the influence of Burke, she began a system of repres- 
sion again, but her fright only lasted for an hour. She rebuked 
the revolutionists, she conquered the French despot at Waterloo, 
and began a new lease of life and progress again, by the side of 
America; and here this noble history closes. 


SERMONS BY REV. HEBER NEWTON. 


We have heard of the broad and Christian work which this 
clergyman of the Episcopal Church is doing in New York, and 
also of this particular volume of sermons which he has pub- 
lished. Fortunately, our friend, Mrs. Horace Mann, has con- 
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tributed a review of these sermons, which we are glad to give to 
our readers : — 


The Rev. Heber Newton, of the Anthon Memorial Church, New York, 
has been preaching a series of evening sermons at the request of some 
young men; and they are now published in a cheap form, and will make 
an epoch in religious literature,—not that the ideas they contain are 
wholly new, but so applied that they pour a flood of light upon many 
dark problems. They give a clear idea of how Jesus Christ is to be ac- 
counted for, irrespective of the conception of his miraculous birth and 
the anomalous nature often ascribed to him. That he came forth from 
the bosom of the Israelitish people, whose genius for religion is so power- 
fully set forth by Mr. Newton, need be no longer a mystery. What we 
now know, and it is strictly modern knowledge, of the ancient religions 
of the world precedent and contemporary with the Hebrew nation, gives 
us the interesting fact that in all of them was predicted a coming man. 
Tt is said that the Madonnas of Christian artists are paralleled by the 
pagan creations of mother and child, as the rites and polity of the Cath- 
olic Church are borrowed from paganism and transformed into Christian 
rites (another proof of the constant evolution of human ideas). Later, 
the very architecture of pagan times was consecrated to Christian wor- 
ship by the addition of the symbol of the cross, the only device by which 
they were saved from utter demolition by the Goths. Growth is written 
upon every age of the world, with occasional retrogressions in time, for 
man has been left by his Creator, after being endowed with his faculties, 
to work out his own progress ; and society is, therefore, subject to vicissi- 
tudes, since man must learn everything by experiment, and is thus thrown 
back at times, by the imperfections of his nature, to begin again. But 
nothing once gained is ever wholly lost. That good has once existed is 
an earnest that it will be found existent still, and do its work. Mr. 
Newton says: “Our children will see, as we have never done, positive as 
fact, unquestionable as history, a vital, organic growth of this wonderful 
people toward the Christly character; a truly providential preparation 
for some man in whom the human ideal, imaging God, should look 
through the face of the flesh, ‘ mystic, wonderful.’ ” 

He then goes on to say that “this evolution of the soul of Israel ceased 
not where we have been used to limit its unfoldings, with the age of 
Malachi, but continued on through the stormy times of the Maccabees, at 
the hands of scribe and rabbi and patriot, till in Hillel, the great teacher 
prior to Jesus, we find almost literal anticipations of some of the immor- 
tal words of the Master; and, from the pages of the Jewish liturgies, we 
gather the very phrases which crystallized in the matchless prayer in 
which the spirit of the Son of Man found perfect voice.” 

This brings us to the proximate cause of what Mr. Newton calls the 
Christly character. We know that the women of Israel had even taken 
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part in the government of the nation, and that the prophecy of the com- 
ing man was cherished in their hearts as a constant hope. What can be 
more natural than the dream of Joseph or the vision of Mary? * Their 
minds were full of the subject. The teachings of Hillel were doubtless 
known to Mary. The vision was a sufficient motive with her to conse- 
crate herself to the duty of her motherhood, to keep herself pure, to 
dwell continuously upon what the character of her child would be, to 
mould it thus by her conceptions of holiness, purity, disinterested love, 
— perfection in every form her imagination could conceive. That Mary, 
the mother of Jesus, was a typical woman and mother is an earnest of 
what all mothers might become, and will become when despotisms and 
oppressions are finally eliminated from the world, and the true democracy 
of Christianity prevails. It may be replied to this, that such a condition 
of things, judging from the past, is not likely to be; but we cannot judge 
justly by the past, for a great idea is the most wonderful of solvents, 
and, in its light, the work of ages crumbles. Let the thought once take 
possession of humanity that the highest culture and the freest scope 
should be given to mothers, because they are the proximate causes of the 
character of the race, and many evils, now gigantic in proportions, will 
vanish from among men. Every man may be a Christ, if the mothers 
can do their duty to themselves and their children. In the light of that 
idea, marriage will no longer be entered upon with frivolity or forget- 
fulness of its significance to humanity. If the fact of Christ’s existence 
and character is to teach anything, it is that there is no reason in nature 
why the world should not be full of Christs, but every reason that it 
should be, and that he is not to be regarded as a scape-goat for the sins 
of others. That symbol of the old Hebrew penal code has demoralized 
religion. Christ’s life should be looked upon as an example of the ca- 
pacities of human nature under normal conditions, and then the causes of 
such a life will be studied as science is studied. The great breaking-up 
of the Christian Church, as it has heretofore existed, must be the prelim- 
inary step to a re-creation of Christianity. We have long felt, as Mr. 
Newton does, that the apparent dissolution of Christianity was only ap- 
parent,— a necessary prelude to the full comprehension and reorganiza- 
tion of it. 

Duty is always neglected by the down-trodden in whatever sphere, and 
self-defence takes its place, but then improvement stops. When woman 
is in possession of all the rights and liberties of a human being, she will 
be in the right position to attend to her duties. It is evident that the 
average man does not wish her to enjoy these liberties, because that will 
interfere with his selfishness and domination; but the true man will at 
last leaven the whole lump for truth. How can the average man be what 
he should be, while the average woman is whatshe is? Her cause is the 
cause of the age. The norm of society, the family, will only be what 
God and nature designed it to be, when the mother is all she should be. 
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The family is the unit that has saved mankind thus far from utter 
degradation. Nothing must interfere with it. The recognition of its 
sacredness is the first step out of barbarism. Every Christ that is born 
into the world, whether man or woman, will help to purify man as well 
as woman; and their purification must go hand in hand, to make either 
of any avail. It must not be supposed that it will be sufficient to guard 
one’s thoughts and train one’s character merely during the period of 
hidden motherhood. The whole being from the beginning must be devel- 
oped harmoniously in its three fields,— physical, mental, moral. For 
this, the finest systems of education discovered must be used; and they 
must be exercised upon all children, not so as to hinder freedom of devel- 
opment, but so as to promote the highest freedom, which is essential to 
true greatness. 

And this is the lesson to humanity given by the story of the miracu- 
lous birth, when we do not look upon it as a fact, but as asymbol. Im- 
agine what the world might have been at this time, if women had thus 
read the symbol! Every mother knows the spiritual relation she bears to 
her child before birth. I should say every true mother, for we know that 
frivolity enters even into that relation; and how few mothers have been 
educated to make the organic relation what it is capable of being made! 
It did not need that Mary’s conception should be a miraculous one to 
give the divine part of her child’s human nature the mastery over the 
earthly part: it needed only personal purity and the constant action of 
her mind upon that of her child, unconsciously, to save him from the 
evils of heredity. I have long felt that this was the idea intended to be 
conveyed by the story of the miraculous birth, which was not chronicled 
for a hundred years after it took place, and very naturally took the poet- 
ical, wonder-working form of Eastern legends. The facts of pre-natal 
influence are so astounding that the only wonder is that they are not 
studied out and experimented upon by every mother. The differences in 
the organization and natural endowment of the children of a family are 
so extraordinary that he who reflects upon them must see that they have 
their origin in natural conditions ; and, if his mind is unbiassed by super- 
stition and has been left to think for itself (so rare a boon), the first 
inquiry he will make will naturally be for those conditions. Is not this the 
required beginning of the reform of society? The mother is the precious 
casket that should be guarded on every side by others, but her own guard 
and guidance of her child is a still more important factor in its hidden 
growth and for its future development. 

When we consider what great influence woman has even now, with her 
imperfect training and education,—an influence due so largely to the 
higher sentiments which her idealizing affections elicit from man, who is 
reminded of the capabilities of his destiny by her trust in them,— what 
may we not expect of it, when sanctified by her consciousness of the 
capabilities of her own? The time seems to have come, by the help of 
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Froebel’s genius, when this culture of the mother is seen to be the central 
point from which a new departure can be taken to reconstruct society. 
Can a more radical one be conceived? It is one of those things’ that 
seem to be so obvious, now it is seen, that we wonder how the world can 
have gone on so many ages blinded to it. In the recognition of the fact 
that the noble man has usually pointed back tothe noble mother, the clew 
was long ago given ; but it took the insight of genius to detect the law. 


M. M. 


A Correction.— We have received a letter from a French 
correspondent in Geneva, correcting a statement which we made 
in a recent number. It seems that it was the son of the dis- 
tinguished M. Albert Réville, Professor in the Collége de France, 
who was ordained to the Christian ministry by M. Fontanes in 
November last. He is a young preacher of great promise to the 
liberal Protestant Church of France. 

Marrua P. Lowe. 
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Christian Institutions. Essays on Ecclesiastical Subjects. By 
Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, D.D., Dean of Westminster, ete. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1881. pp. xiv, 396. 
$2.50. 

This is a most admirable and readable condensation of a Dic- 
tionary of Christian Antiquities. Here are seventeen essays on 
the forms and offices of the early Church, the dryest of all 
subjects, made attractive and clear by the rich style and clear 
conceptions of the author. They are built upon the immova- 
ble foundation of solid scholarship, and yet are as free from all 
pedantry and pretentiousness as possible. The most liberal spirit 
pervades every page. The Dean’s own Church is as much open 
to his criticism as any other. Hear him: “It is certain that 
throughout the first century and for the first years of the sec- 
ond ... Bishop and Presbyter were convertible terms.... No 
existing church can find any pattern or platform of its gov- 
ernment in those early times... . In the first beginning of Chris- 
tianity there was no such institution as the clergy, and it is 
conceivable that there may be a time when they shall cease to 
be.” And the Dean refers to the Quakers for proof that religious 
teachers may exist without an order of clergy. 

The purpose of the work is to show that no particular forms or 
officers are essential to the existence of the Christian Church or 
the spread of Christian truth, that none were instituted by the 
founder of Christianity or its first teachers, but that forms and 
ceremonies and officers have grown up as the Christians felt that 
they needed them, and in such forms and numbers as they chose. 
Indeed, the Dean says in so many words: “It is evident that the 
greater part of the early Christian institutions sprung from the 
social customs which prevailed at the time. It has been the ten- 
dency of the lower and more vulgar forms of religious life to 
separate the secular and the sacred. It will always be the ten- 
dency of the loftier forms of religious thought to bring them 
together.” He then goes on to say that, “ underneath the senti- 
ments and usages which have accumulated round the forms of 
Christianity, it is believed that there is a class of principles — a 
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« 


Religion as it were behind a religion — which, however dimly 
expressed, has given them whatever vitality they possess, ... and 
which gives to them a use in times and circumstances most’ dif- 
ferent from those in which they originated. If this be shown to 
be the case, the main purpose of these essays will have been. 


accomplished. ... Two conclusions,” the Dean says, “ are obvious: 
first, that which existed in the early ages of the Church cannot 
be deemed incompatible with its essence in later ages; secondly, 


that which did not exist in primitive times cannot be deemed 
indispensable to the essence of the Church, either late or early.” 
Which means that no forms of Christian administration were 
established by the founder of Christianity, or have been estab- 
lished since, which are essential to its existence and spread. 
What denomination can say more or demand less? This work 
is an admirable one for Sunday-school and all other libraries, 
and for popular reading by all classes. Its only lack is a fuller 
index, which it sorely needs. Its paper and typography are all 
that can be desired. 


Four Conferences touching the Operation of the Holy Spirit. 
Delivered at Newark, N.J., by the Rev. F. C. Ewer, 8.T.D. 
Repeated by request in Boston, Philadelphia, and Brooklyn. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 182 Fifth Avenue. 1880. 
pp- xii, 168. 

This is a voice from the highest pinnacle of the ritualistic Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church, the Church of St. Ignatius, New York. 
It comes from its venerable rector, and gives no uncertain sound. 
These Conferences were published “under the sanction of the 
bishop, and at the request of nine of the clergy, and of laymen 
from each of the parishes of that city.” Their purpose is learned 
from the language of the request made to Dr. Ewer that he should 
deliver them, and his reply. The tendency of controversy has been 
“to divert men’s minds from the great evangelical teachings con- 
cerning... the work of God, the Holy Ghost. Few honor Him as 
they should. Fewer still address prayers and worship distinctly 
to Him as the Third Person of the ever-blessed Trinity.” “We 
most cordially invite you to deliver therefore a course of confer- 
ences on ‘ The Functions of the Holy Ghost’” Dr. Ewer accepts 
the invitation to make an exposition of the “teaching of the 
Church regarding God, the Holy Ghost.” The subjects of these 
four conferences are as follows: 1. “General Work of the Spirit 
before Pentecost among the Jews and the Heathens, and outside 
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of the Church since Pentecost”; 2. “Special Work of the Spirit 
in the Church”; 3. “Special Work of the Spirit in the Soul of 
the Baptized Individual”; 4. “Continuation of the Special Work 
of the Spirit in the Soul of the Baptized Individual.” A review, 
and not a brief. notice, would be necessary to give the reader any 
clear idea of the doctrine affirmed and maintained in this volume, 
further than can be inferred from the tone of the letters quoted 
and the topics discussed. 
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